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PRESIDENT DE VALERA 
“  . “without suit or service, rent or render, faith or fealty to any - 
power under heaven.’ ” Number 15 


(See ForeiGN News) 
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Harsh paper towels 


cause chapped hands— 


ruin the morale of 


your employees 





a” 


ou’D lose respect for a company, too, 

if you had to wipe your hands day 
after day on a towel that felt like butcher's 
paper or flimsy tissue towels that pull 
apart _ 

Damp, soiled cloth towels are just as 
unpleasant. 

Fresh, clean, comfortable towel service 
is important to the morale of your em- 
ployees — the good-will of your cus- 
tomers. That’s why companies like E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, American Brake Co., and 
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aking! 





Campbell Soup Co., provide soft, cloth- 
likeScotTissueTowelsintheirwashrooms. 


Made of a remarkable cellulose prod- 
uct that drinks up moisture 12 times as 
fast as ordinary paper towels—ScotTissue 
Towels dry the hands thoroughly . 
and comfortably. ; 

They are soft as linen — yet tough and 
strong even when wet. And more eco- 
nomical — because one’s enough — in- 
stead of three or four. Send for free 
carton. Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Scot Tissue Towels — really dry! 





Entered as second-class 
Subscription 


rates; One year, in the U. S. and possessions, Cuba, Mexico, South America, $5; Canada, 38.00; elsewhere, 36. 
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VER three hundred thousand residents of New 
York State are customersof the twenty one Marine 
Midland Banks. The three hundred and fourteen ofh- 
cers and directors of these banks are likewise officers 
and directors of nine hundred and thirty-seven other 


large concerns. The combined resources of these banks 


total over five hundred million dollars. 


Thus they offer a wealth of detailed information about 
New York State—America’s Richest Market. Many 


of the nation’s greatest manufacturers are finding this 


information valuable in their sales planning. 


MARINE 


MIDLAND 
BANKS 


COMBINED RESOURCES OVER $500,000,000 


There are Marine Midland Banks in these New York State cities: 
NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
BINGHAMTON OSW EGO BATAVIA 
JOHNSON CITY MALONE LACKAWANNA 
ENDICOTT ALBION TONAWANDA 
CORTLAND SNYDER NO. TONAWANDA 
TROY EAST AURORA LOCKPORT 
NIAGARA FALLS WATERTOWN JAMESTOWN 








T happened—like that! Quick. No 

warning. Such things always do. Too 

late now to think of the simple rule of 
good driving that was violated. 

Safe driving is merely a matter of 
judgment tempered with a little re- 
straint and consideration. Yet it is re- 
markable what happens when a large 
group of drivers become interested in 
driving safely. 

An interesting example of this is the 
experience of the millions of car own- 
ers who are insured in mutual casualty 
companies. Among this large group 
of policyholders accidents have been 
considerably reduced because mutual 
companies have explained the need, 
outlined methods and indicated the 
practical benefit. 

teduction of accidents has reduced 


losses and this saving has been passed 


MUTUAL CASUALTY 


TOO LATE! 


TIME 


on directly to mutual policyholders in 
dividends—20% to 50% of the pre- 
mium returned year after year— mil- 


lions of dollars annually! 


Substantial reduction of cost—and 





sound, unfailing protection have made 
mutual coverage the preferred form 
to thoughtful and experienced buyers 


of casualty insurance. This is evidenced 


by the fact that a large percentage of 


the great industrial corporations of the 
country have long since joined the 


ranks of mutual policyholders. 


An understanding of the principles 
and operation of mutual casualty insur- 
ance is of practical interest to automo- 
bile owners, manufacturers, retailers. 
Write today for an interesting booklet, 
to the National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, Room 2100-A, 
230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


An American Institution 


April 11, 1932 


Stability of 


Mutual Casualty Companies 


The mutual plan of insurance is older than any 
other. 180 years of successful operation has 
demonstrated its fundamental soundness. The 
Association Companies listed below are estab- 
lished leaders. The members of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Companies 
have acombined premium income in exeessof 
$75,000,000; cash assets of over $105,000,000; 
and have returned to policyholders in divi- 
dends during the ten year period, 1921 through 
1930, a total of $97,899,199. 

For any casualty risk mutual insurance is the 


safest, soundest and most economical protection, 


Mutual Protection Is Available 
for These Casualty Risks: 


ACCIDENT AUTOMOBILE (all forms) 


BURGLARY AND THEFT — FIDELITY 
LIABILITY (all forms) PLATE GLASS 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 


WORKMEN S COMPENSATION 





INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies are Members of Navionat. Association OF Muruat Casvatty Companres and American Mutvat ALLIANCE 


(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co. 
New York City 

American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 

Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis 


Central Mutual Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo 


, of Illinois, 


Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ja 


Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis. 


Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., 
New York City 
Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, J/l. 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., Buffalo, N. } 
Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York City 

Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texa 
U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass. 


Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, New York 
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_.. BRIGHT spot on the automobile 
horizon is DeSoto. Frankly, we don’t 
but we felt you'd like to 
hear some pleasant news for a change, 
instead of reduced budgets, curtailments, 
passed dividends and falling stock. 


like boasting 


meee 


Yes... business is good with DeSoto. 

Last week* we delivered more DeSoto 
cars at retail in the United States than in 
any week for the past twenty-one months. 

We got a big thrill out of the fact that 
our deliveries show a 62% increase over 
the same week last year. 

So far this year... we’re 41% ahead of 
1931 and it looks to us as though DeSoto 


sales are going to keep right on gaining. 

We're not publishing this advertise- 
ment to glorify our achievement or to see 
our name in print. Its real purpose is to 
get you to go and see this car that people 
are buying so enthusiastically. 

We thought that if you were going to 
buy a car this year, you'd like to know 
about the new DeSoto and at least go 
and take a look at it. 

Maybe you’re ultra-conservative and 
won't like it. But most people seem to feel 
that it’s a little smarter, a little nicer, and 
a lot more fun to drive than any other 
automobile they can get for the money. 


DESOTO SIX — $675 se se cas. srcrn 


Are 41% Ahead of 


Last Year 
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and we all have 
r DeSoto 


Speaking of money... 
to think of that nowadays . . 
sells for as low as $675. 

That’s the reason why we're always 
telling the public...“ DeSoto makes you 
smart ...and keeps you thrifty!” Won't 
you take a demonstration before you buy 
any car? 
*This advertisement written on Friday, Marcel 


DeSoto prices start at $675 for Standard 
Models, $775 for Custom Models. All prices 
F. 0. B. Factory. DeSoto Motor Corporation, 
Division of Chrysler Motors, Detroit, Mich. 




















TROUBLE! 


OU have seen bitter misfor- 
tune strike into many a life 
which seemed, a few weeks be- 
fore, high and sunny with success. 


Then, even a few thousand 
dollars in reserve makes all the 
difference in the world! 


It means ability to “carry on”, 
head up, until the tide turns— 


Instead of, beaten — often 
hopelessly in debt—the balance 
of one’s life spent on the retreat! 


Set your defenses in order 
now, It is so easy to make sure. 
Even your daily “‘small change”, 
regularly laid aside under the 
Investors Syndicate Plan, builds 
you a rampart of money that is a 
safe refuge in time of trouble. 


Learn why 200,000 individuals 
and businesses use this 38-year- 
old money accumulation Plan. 
See how a modest little program 
of personal thrift can make your 
future secure from misfortune. 


Use the coupon for interesting, 
fully informative booklet. 
Se he he ho he hh he ha he he he he hh he he he ha hh hd 
Send booklet “Multiplying Money” to 









INVESTORS 
SYNDICATE 


FOUNDED - 1894 
MINNEAPOLIS 


BALTIMORE SAN FRANCISCO 


wy’? 


Assets Over 
$46,000,000 










Offices in 
51 Cities 
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License Seeker 


| Sirs: 


In your issue of Time dated Feb. 22 you 
state in your article called “Fiddler Growing Up” 
on p. 40 that “Yehudi Menuhin is 15,’ you con- 
tinue to say on p. 42, “He demanded an auto- 
mobile license, too, last spring, got it in Cali- 
fornia by taking a test on San Francisco’s busy 
Market Street.” 

For the past year I have been demanding a 
license of my father, and as yet I have not 
been able to obtain one. Will you please tell 
me how and in what State I, who am over 15, 


| am 6 ft. tall, and weigh 160 Ib., might legally 


| obtain 


| Arkansas, California, Colorado, 


a driver’s license. I feel that I am a 
competent driver and would be willing to take 
a test anywhere and in any State, and also I 
would cherish it as my most treasured posses- 
eee 
James J. Davis Jr. 
Washington, D. C. 


Senator’s Son Davis could 
operator’s license in any of 27 


obtain an 
States— 
Florida, 
Idaho, Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Louisiana, 


| Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, 


Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North 


| Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 


South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, Wyoming— 
but still Junior Davis could not operate 
his car in Pennsylvania or the District of 
Columbia.—Eb. 





Semen 


Add Washington Streets 
Sirs: 


For many years I have been a_ subscriber 


| to and cover-to-cover reader of Time, and at 


| last find an opportunity to write you. 
| issue of Feb. 


| nated, I 


In your 
29, p. 36, third paragraph of last 
column, you mention that Rome, Perugia, Flor- 
ence, Budapest and Berlin were renaming streets 
for George Washington. 

PLEASE ADD BERGEN, NORWAY. 

Although the street has not yet been desig- 
have a communication from Bergen’s 
mayor informing me that the city council has 
decided to take this step in commemoration of 
this year’s celebration. I believe this will be 
the first street in Bergen named after a foreigner. 

On Washington’s birthday, the local broad- 
casting station devoted the evening to an Amer- 
ican program, consisting of a short address by 


the undersigned, a talk on George Washington 
by Professor Visted, and a 100% American 
musical program, beginning with “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and including “America,” 
“The Red, White and Blue,” and “Old Black 
Joe,” et cetera. 


I understand there was a tree-planting at 
Oslo and that a street in Hamburg, my last post, 
is also being named after Washington. 

E. TAL3s0tT SMITH 
American Consul 
3ergen, Norway 


Fork-Wi se Pi ince 





etc. Wrong again. Your information “spells” 
French-like. The Prince’s name is “Asia Wassan” 
in English. He is 16, speaks English (likely bet. 
ter than any English prince speaks Amharic), 
American quite fluently, French better, interested 
in many things other than bicycles, and is quite 
familiar with the use of knife & fork. 
ERNEST Work |} 


AC 


Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 


P.S. My reason for the above is that I have 
been acting as an adviser to the Ethiopian Goy- 
ernment since October 1930 (see Time of about 
that time) and among other duties have been 
teaching the Prince. I thought that you might 
like to know the facts and also to know that 
Tim_E is read with much interest in Ethiopia. 


All thanks and praise to Tutor Work 


and to educable Prince Asfa Wassan.—Ep, 
ee 

Flagg Flayed 

Sirs: 

If I ever looked upon a tough piece of earthen- 
ware; a cracked clay tankard, the handle of \ 
which is a huge flyswatter intended, presumably, 
to be an ear, it is the cut of James Montgomery 
Flagg in the March 21 issue of Time. 

Flagg’s mug appears as though it had been 
clawed by a lion, chewed by a bear and laugh- 
bitten by a hyena, and, if ever kissed, which I 
doubt, such a favor would be attempted only by 
a horsefly or a tarantula. 

This clay model visage looks like a map of 
No-Man’s-Land minus the compassion which 
even that scene would evoke. An earthquake 
must have been under way at the time of Flagg’s 
conception . . . and when he first saw daylight 
a hurricane, which happened to be in progress at 
the moment, swept Flagg through a couple of 
barn doors. He was, however, blown back into 
his crib with the mark of fair-weather defeat 
writ all over his pan and not a tear could wash 
out a feature of it. Result—cut in Time. 

To gaze at this conceited cookie-cutter coun- 
tenance takes the courage and strength of a | 
Daniel to bear up under the shock. Just what 
does this reputed connoisseur of female pulchri- 
tude know about real beauty in woman? What 
he might consider beautiful no one else would, as 
witness what the majority of men marry! I 
challenge this brute to specifically define a beau 
tiful woman, What are the ingredients—the for 
mula? ... 

Did it ever occur to this deep-thinking student 
of feminine loveliness to wonder why ugly wom- 
en are ugly? That his own vain sex should take 
the blame would never enter his head. ‘The ugly 
woman might well chant: 

Who made us what we are today? 
O-U-R F-A-T-H-E-R! 

He was not a handsome man 

And now we are to blame. 
O-U-R F-A-T-H-E-R! 


FLORENCE CRABBE 





New York City 
In accepting a beauty contest judgeship 
from Syracuse University Artist Flagg de- 


= 
for 


clared: “All sorts of colleges every year This unc 
do this tome . . . and I have had to gaze f 
on some of the most god-awful female | Péetorm 





Sirs mugs in this broad tho’ narrow land. . . . i 
In Time, Jan 5. you state that the Crown a ? 18 subst: 
Prince Asfaou Ouossan, 15, in England, speaks — ae : 
no English, attacked bacon & eggs with a spoon, (Continucd on p. 8) operatio 
Saat —-~ nism is s 
| 7 no atter 
here is Roy E. Larsen : 
a built for 
CrrcuLaTION ManacGer, Time, INc. 
only one 350 E. 22nd Street, Cuicaco, Itt. ing porc 


| Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
i i NAME 


ADDRESS. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me a 


bill ($5; Canada, $8; Foreign, $6). 
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GUARANTEED 
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guarantee e 


VERY General Electric Refrigerator is guaranteed 
E for 3 full years against service expense of any kind. 
This unqualified guarantee is backed by an unparalleled 
performance record in well over a million homes. It 
is substantial evidence of the long life of unfailing 
operation a G-E will give you. All the simple mecha- 
nism is sealed in steel in the Monitor Top. It requires 
no attention—not even oiling. Cabinets are ail-stecl, 
built for long, sturdy service and lined with acid-resist- 


ing porcelain. Sliding shelves afford more readily usable 


LICE oo e* 


AGAINST ALL SERVICE EXPENSE 


paceneedeaas 
beececeeeeeaa) 
hb meccecsnane 


é 


\ 
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LECTIN 
REFRICERATOR / 
V 


MES 
shelf space and bring food within sight and easy (2 ‘) 
reach. The sanitary all-porcelain super-freezer 


has generous ice cube capacity. These are but a few of 
the advantages adding greater convenience to a lasting 
investment. New lower prices make the General 
Electric a more outstanding value than ever. A com- 


plete range of sizes and lowest terms are now available. 
» * . 

Write for a copy of our magazine “‘The Silent Hostess.” It will be sent to you 

free. Each issue contains delightful recipes, household hints, health talks, 

entertainment ideas by noted authorities. Address, General Electric Co., 

Electric Refrigeration Department, Section H4, Hanna Bldg,, Cleveland, Ohio 


Join the G-E Circle. A special program for women every week day at noon {except Saturday}. On Sunday 
at 5:30 P. M. a program for the whole family. (Eastern Standard Time}. N. B. C. Coast to Coast network. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


DOMESTIC, HOUSE AND 


APARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL 


REFRIGERATORS, ELECTRIC WATER COOLERS 





A Famow lire Inventor Presents 
the Greatest of Tire Inventions 


THE TIRE THAIN 


NOT TWO TIRES... BUT 
ONE TIRE WITH TWO TREADS 


Here are two pictures of the same Seiberling Ai 

Cooled Tire. The picture on the left shows the 
tire when it has run half its record-breaking 
mileage. The picture on the right shows it after 
the first tread has worn off—and the patented 
holes have formed the second anti-skid tread. 


This second anti-skid tread lasts the life of the tire! 





Right — These holes 
provide air-cooled, 


air- ushionec 


Mr. F. A. Se1perinc invented the straight-side tire, the 
tire-building machine and today’s cord tire. Now he offers 
to American motorists tiredom’s greatest contribution to 
motoring safety —the new Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire. 


is breahing Mileage Records 


It) 


Tuer ordinary tire is anti-skid for only half 
its life. After that half-way mark, the tire 
becomes smooth, slippery, dangerous. 

The new Seiberling Air-Cooled Tire— 
made on an entirely new principle—never 
wears smooth. When its first thick anti-skid 
wears off, the patented holes form a second 
anti-skid tread. A tread with just as much of 
a bulldog grip as the first. A tread that lasts, 
and protects, right down to the last mile! 

No other tire in the world offers you this 
life-long anti-skid protection. No other 

tire saves you, and your family, 
from the risk of driving with 
only smooth rubber between 
your car and a slippery road. 
For the basic patents and the 
machinery with which the 
Air-Cooled Tire is made are 


exclusively Seiberling’s. 
Far Greater Mileage 


Because of its exclusive con- 
struction, this new tire drasti- 


é to the last (Vile / 


cally revises all former “long - mileage” 


ideas. The patented holes, by carrying 


off destructive heat, permit the thickest 


tread ever put on a tire. This continually 
cool tire, with its double anti-skid tread, 
has proved that it is capable of running 
up almost unbelievable mileage. The 
double tread also makes the Air- 
Cooled Tire more nearly puncture-proof 
and burst-proof than any other tire built. 

Air-Cooled Tires cost little more than 
other first quality tires. And they’re more 
economical because of the far greater mile- 
age two treads—two anti-skid treads— 
make possible. 

Have your Seiberling dealer show you 
this marvelous new tire—show you how 
much easier your car rides on its air- 
cushioned tread—show you how little i 
will cost you to give your family and 
yourself this added safety from today on! 
Write to the Seiberling Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio, for name of the Sciberling 


dealer nearest you. 


SEIBERLING 
AIR LUMLEY VIVRE S 
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<THE 
BIG CHAIN 
iS BACK’ 


Who is reviving this style? 


Look around you. Notice how many prosperous, progressive, well- 
dressed men are carrying pocket watches these days. Notice, too, how many men 
are wearing sturdy, substantial watch chains—for all the world like the chains their 
grandfathers wore, back in the days when a railroad journey was an adventure. 


But they’re not wearing “‘the big chain” out of sentiment for the 
past. Oh, no! It’s simply that these up-and-coming individuals—the type of 
men who are accustomed to doing their own thinking and making their own 
decisions—agree that “dainty”, “delicate” chains don’t fit in with their scheme 
of things. They’re wearing ‘‘the big chain’’ because it’s practical, sensible—looks 
right for a man of action and affairs. 


Young men, too—the leaders in our schools and colleges—seem to 
feel the same way, nowadays, about a good substantial watch and chain. They’ve 
been quick to discover that “‘the big chain’? 
jewelry . 


is a thoroughly masculine piece of 
. . Shows up well against a waistcoat . . . creates the right impression ! 


The Simmons Company has developed many handsome models in 
‘the big chain’’—and, as you know, Simmons Watch Chains are carried by the 


better jewelers everywhere. Have a look at some of these smart, new big-calibre 


chains. String one across your vest and see the difference it makes in your appearance! 


R. F. SIMMONS CO, Jewelers for over 60 years. Attleboro, Mass. 


28829—18 Kt White Gold Filled $9 


ee gh Oe, 
PRK / 


10439— Double Curb Yellow Gold Filled Waldemar $6.50 


SININIONS 
-watch chains - 


“The swivel says 
it’s a Simmons” 












oe | Chaunk v. Chomp 


Sirs: 

According to my cousin, Dr. Lois Gannet, 
the Hon. W. E. Edge “frequently ‘chaunks’ in 
Paris” instead of ‘“‘chomps.” 

She has doctored more green apple colics than 


| ordinary and she says all apple eaters “chaunk” 
| apples & it’s the “chaunkings”’ that the youthful 


stomachs won’t stomach. 

And furthermore ‘“‘chaunk” connotes the apple- 
eating tune more faithfully. 

I think you should leave it up to the Am- 
bassador before you add “chomp” to the dic- 
tionary. If he says he would rather “chomp” 
than “chaunk” all right. I give up. But after 
“chaunking” all my life and supposing it was 
“chaunking”’ I am going to be disappointed to 
go to “chomping.” 

Kart RIN 

Adams, N. Y. 


To Time’s ear for onomatopoeia it 


seems that the difference between 
“chaunking” and “chomping” lies in 


| whether the apple-eater keeps his lips open 


| review 
| “new jump gadgets’ “invented”’ by 


or shut during mastication. Polite, Am- 
bassador Edge chomps, with lips shut.— 
Eb. 


Jump Gadgets 
Sirs: 

I read with much interest this week both your 
and that of Editor & Publisher on the 
Col. Lloyd 


| Collis and now being tried out by the New York 


Evening Post (Time, March 21). 

Col. Collis’ plan for making run-overs easier 
to find is comprehensive and workmanlike, but 
hardly original. Witness that the lonia ( Mich.) 
County News used a somewhat similar system 
for several years. 

Under this system jumps carried no heads but 
merely numbers. I enclose a sample from an 
issue of Sept. 17, 1931 to give you a better idea 
of how easy this made it to spot run-overs. 


(Concluded 9 from Page 1) 


. I do not know who started it. I inherited 
it from at least two previous “desk skippers” 
when I became news editor of the County News 
in April 1930. 

Our jump system had only one drawback. 
While it made jumps easy to find, its omission 
of heads spoiled inside page makeup.  Con- 
sequently the system was dropped when the paper 
passed to new owners last October. 

As Col. Collis is copyrighting his plan, how- 
ever, and intends to charge for its use, persons 
handling makeup on other newspapers may be 
interested to learn of the old News pian tot 
jump heads which antedated his. . 


J. R. MAGNey 


Ionia, Mich. 


— 


Walsh for McCormack 
Sirs: 

1) The picture labeled ‘Massachusetts’ Me- 
Cormack” (Time, March 28, p. 54) is really a 
picture of Massachusetts’ Senator David IL 
Walsh, or : 

2) the resemblance between the two Congress- 
men is extraordinary... . 

J. P. WERNETTE 

Harvard University 

Cambridge, Mass. 


| Sirs: 


... An immediate apology to the host of 
admirers of Massachusetts’ own “David I,” that 
perfect example of masculine pulchritude. Only 
quick action (how about a “cover” picture?) 
can rectify such an error ad absurdum, Massa- 
chusetts’ McCormack may be grateful that the 
typographical error was no worse, it has limitless 
possibilities! 
Marte Murray 

West Roxbury, Mass. 
Sirs: ° 
What a fine looking otp gentleman “Massa- 
chusetts’ McCormack” has become since going to 
Washington! 

Harvey A. GALLUP 
North Adams, Mass. 


Sirs: ; 

.. . It is not a particularly good likeness ol 

Senator Walsh, who has always been considered 
(Continued on p. 12) 
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Don’t go 
Smoke-Sour! — . 


: SMOKE...AND KEEP MOUTH-HAPPY! 


Don’ t hold back on your cigarettes. . , 


90,0 


Just the « 
tion of tl 


Don’t let your mouth go smoke-sour. 


Don’t worry about smoke-hangover. 


Simply...smoke Spuds in the heavy sessions. equals 50 

° Thousand 
Smoke all you want of Spuds. Your mouth remains enough b 
, pe! Pa formation 

always moist-cool and comfortably clean. That’s oh anes 
mouth-happiness, the grand new freedom in old- Get Y 
z ret Y 

fashioned tobacco enjoyment. Pe 
Here is th 


offer ever 
of this b 
once with 
pay but $ 
$2.50 the 
cost of a 
month. O 
price im: 


MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES - 20 FOR 20¢ Bh, 


(30c IN CANADA) - THE AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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‘The 


most famous 
volumes in the world! 


(surpassing a library of 500 books costing $1,200) 


nom §V750 


The world turns to the Encyclopaedia Britannica for its 
prompting as inev ritably as it turns to new spapers for its 
news. For nowhere in the world lies so much knowl- 
edge and fact so easily accessible. 





The 24 most famous books in the world are the 24 


volumes of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. Within their 
handsome covers, 3,500 eminent contributors give you 
interestingly, concisely, authoritatively, all human 
knowledge since man began to think. 

Here you may read G. K. Chesterton on “Charles 
Dickens,” W alter S. Gifford of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, on “The Telephone,” Stephen 
Leacock on “Humor,” A. A. Michelson on the “Velocity 
of Light,” Cecil De Mille and Terry Ramsaye on “Motion 
Pictures,” George Bernard Shaw on “Socialism.” The 
list of famous contributors is well-nigh endless. 

“Surely,” says Sir William Bragg of the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain, “The editors of this new edition 
of the Britannica are making a noble contribution to an 
all important movement when they induce the best of 
our workers and writers on scientific subjects to join in 


so great an effort.” 


15,000 PICTURES ° 


This price is for the handsome, durable 
edition in green engrailed cloth binding, 
printed on thin, tough, opaque paper, in 
large, easily read type—the complete and 


500 


Et ncyclopaedia Britannica, i, 


342 Madison Ave., New York City 
2 Send me, without obligation, your 62- page 
booklet with color-plates and maps. 


50,000 ARTICLES : MAPS 


Just the content of this latest 14th Edi- 
tion of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
equals 500 books that would cost $1,200. 
Thousands of dollars more could not buy 


enough books to equal its wealth of in- 
formation on history, science, biography, 
art—every conceivable subject. 


Get Your Britannica Today— 


Pay for Itas You Read 


latest edition. 


COUPON FOR 
BOOK LE 


THE 
THIS 62-PAGE 


MAIL 





If you want more information before you 
order, mail the coupon for a 62-page 


C2 Send me at once the 24 volumes of the lates 
ith Edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in green engrailed cloth binding. 

2 I enclose $97.50 in full payment. 

02 I enclose $5 with this order and agree to pay 
you the balance in 20 consecutive monthly pay- 
ments of $5 each and one payment of $2.50, 
beginning 30 days from date. 





is agreed th e e to these books shall remain with 
Here is the createst “book of the month” booklet that describes it fully, that shows Clopaadia Britannica, Ine unt the fall amaunt hax be 
offer ever made. You getthe 24volumes specimen pages of its beautiful COlOL Be seatidored due at the eption of the Hucretopnodia Britannica, ine, 


of this brilliant, imperishable work at 
once with a down payment of $5. Then 
pay but $5 a month for 20 months and 
$2.50 the 21st month—no more than the 
cost of a couple short-lived novels a 
month. Or you can pay the full purchase 


illustrations, enumerates its 
contents, pictures its emi- 
nent contributors. It is free. 

If you enclose $97.50, or 
$5 for the first payment, the 
volumes will be sent you at 





Signature 
Occupation 
Business Address 


Home Address 


Deliver the set t 


Address 
price imme diately — now only $97.50. once. Mail the coupon now. Ship via { Indicate | © Express 
lpr an ce; f Freight, at my exper « 
Look it u in the . (Shipment wilt be muda treat teow York, Chicage or San Franciece 
P LEE NOTE—If the purchase is on the daontals pay- 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 





ment plan, please write names and addresses of 
two references in the margin. 


CAPITAL OF THE 
MID-SOUTH 


And one of that section’s 
greatest rail centers... 
A natural gateway for a 
large portion of the south 
and southwest...Pre- 
eminent as an inland 
cotton market, as a hard- 
wood lumber market and 
as a producer of cotton 
seed products and mixed 
feeds ... this is 


PACIFIC 
LINES ¢ 


“A SERVICE INSTITUTION ” 


MISSOURI 


AUXILIARY TO MISSOURI 
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A progressive city served by 
a fleet of Missouri Pacific 
freight and passenger trains 
that follow the routes of the 
Sunshine Special, The Texan 
and the Southern Scenic 


SOUTH 
Thru Arkansas and Louisiana to 
New Orleans and the Louisiana 
Coast. 
SOUTHWEST 
Thru Arkansas to Houston, San 
Antonio, Mexico and intermedi- 


ate points. 

WEST 
To Little Rock, Dallas and Ft. 
Worth and, thru the El Paso gate- 
way to Arizona and Southern 
California. 

NORTH 
To St. Louis and, by convenient 
connection in St. Louis Union Sta- 
tion, the north and east. 


NORTHWEST 
Thru the White River Valley to 
Kansas City, Omahaand the North- 
west, and thru Kansas, Colorado 
and Utah to the Pacitic Coast. 


DEPENDABLE 
FREIGHT AND 


PASSENGER 
SERVICE 


NO | (Oa SNC] 


PACIFIC LINES 
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a very handsome man and a great favorite with 
the women voters. This may account for th 
error. .. « 5 
RayMonpb P. Atwoop 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 


Sirs: 

.. + How could you, Time, make such a 
reprehensible and inexplicable error? With all 
deference to Congressman McCormack . . . even 
down here in West Virginia, we cannot allow our 
David I. to be pictured as someone else. 

Fred H. MItTcHeLy 

Morgantown, W. Va. 


Sirs: 

. . . Lam reminded of the story of the little 
boy in an East Side school in New York. The 
teacher of the class held up a picture of a bird 
and asked Johnny what it was: 

“It is a boid,” said the alert Johnny. 

“No,” said the teacher, “it is a bird.” 

“Well,” replied Johnny, “it looked like a 


boid.”... 
H. W. Case 
Portland, Me. 
To Acme Newspictures, Inc. a thorough. 
going rebuke for furnishing a mis-labeled 


photograph. To the Gentlemen from | 





Acme 
Rep. Joun W. McCormack 


Reader Case was reminded of a “boid 
story. 


Massachusetts, apologies. Herewith, : 
true likeness of Congressman McCormack 
sponsor of the penny-a-shell tax bill t 
save wild fowl.—Eb. 





The Weekly 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 

Editor: Henry R. Luce. 

Managing Editor: John S. Martin. a 

Associates: John Shaw Billings, Laird S, Golds 
borough, Myron Weiss. Weekly Contributor 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Carlton J. Balliett Jr., \¢ 
F. Busch, Washington Dodge Il, J. T. Everitt 
Mary Fraser, Albert L. Furth, Allen Grove 
David W. Hulburd Jr., Schuyler Jackson, E. ! 
Kennedy, Peter Mathews, Frank Norris, Franet 
deN. Schroeder, Cecilia A. Schwind, 
Wertenbaker, S, J. Woolf. 

Correspondence pertaining to editorial conte! 
should be sent to 135 East 42nd Street, New Yor 

Subscription rates: One vear in the U, S. a 
possessions, also Cuba, Mexico, Panama. Dont! 
ican Republic. Haiti, Spain, Central and Sout 
America, $5.00; Canada, $8.00, elsewhere, $6.4 

Changes of address: Two weeks notice tf 
quired for change of address. When ordering 
change, please give both the new address and thé 
old address. ; 

Address all correspondence regarding subscti? 
tion. index. binders, bound volumes. to the Circl 
lation Manager, 350 Fast 22nd Street. Chicago, Il 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 





HAS MANY USES IN THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


a The architectural preference for concrete does not rest 
solely upon its ‘stability and workability. It is also 
founded on artistic considerations. White and colored 
concrete, in many forms, is now being used in almost 
every type of building because it produces results that 
are as attractive as they are permanent. @ Medusa White 
Portland Cement, plain and waterproofed, produces 


concrete of the same ¢reat strength and durability as 
Gray Portland Cement. It can be tinted as desired, for 
clear, uniform, permanent color effects. e Medusa White 
is the original White Portland Cement. For 25 years il 
has been the outstanding White Cement used all over 


the world for better results and better appearance. 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
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_ An Integrated Industry 1s 
in Progress of Creation 


In such developments as the fol- 
lowing lies the progress of the 


next decade. The Architectural 


Forum 7s reporting them now, 
matching progress in architecture 


with progress in publishing. 


Ciry AND Town PLANNING 


Drastic Cost Cuts 
RATIONALIZED FINANCING 
RATIONALIZED ARCHITECTURE 
Buiipincs or METAL AND GLAss 
BuILDINGs WITHOUT WINDOWS 
CONDITIONED AIR 
CONTROLLED LIGHTING 
Noise ELIMINATION 
AcousTICAL CONTROL 
Roors ror Livine 
DovuBLE-DECKED ELEVATORS 


Exterior Warts Onty An _ INcH 


Tuick 
Unit BaTHRooMs 
Unit KitcHEns 
STRUCTURAL FuRNITURE 


Goop Housrs ror THE Poor Man 


ce) 








: now isolated elements of the building 


world — architects, engineers, contractors, manu- 


facturers, dealers, workmen, investors — are being 
brought together into the greatest single industry 

c Cc G / 
in the United States. 

Before them, urgent of solution, are problems of 
organization, of planning, of design, of new mate- 
rials, new relationship, new conceptions .. . 

The leader in the constructive revolution which 
must result will be the architect, in his multiple 
capacity of planner, designer, financial adviser and 
coOrdinator ... 

The Architectural Forum is the leading journal of its 
profession. Independent, forward looking, it gauges 


the pace of modern building and construction as 


the industry stands on the threshold of a decade of 


changes. Here 1s opportunity ... 


For these reasons, TIME, INCORPORATED, Publishers 
of TIME and FORTUNE, have purchased a controlling 
With the wider 


scope offered by this affiliation the present staff of 


interest in The Architectural Forum. 


The Architectural Forum will continue to produce the 


first-choice magazine of progressive architects. 


Sold only to architects and other building professionals, The Architectural Forum 7s as 
The subscription price is $7.00 the year. 


distinguished in format as it is in editorial content. 


ITHE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
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New Chrysler Eight Convertible Sedan *1695 
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A CHRYSLER 





Great Things Have Happened 


Great developments have taken place 
in motor car engineering. Chrysler has 
brought a new sensation into perform- 
ance. As a result of Floating Power— 
an entirely new type of engine mount- 
ing—Chrysler has vitally change d the 
identi spirit, pace and feel of mddiorn 
motor car performance. 

Take a half-hour drive in a 
Chrysler with Floating Power and we 
promise you the most interesting, the 
most re freshing half-hour you have had 
in a long time. 

The contrast between Chrysler per- 
formance and all other pe srformance is 
literally startling, almost unbelievable. 
Atnotime—starting, accelerating, speed- 


new 


Tune in on CHRYSLER MOTORS RADIO PROGRAM ‘Ziegfeld Follies of the Air’’ 


—- there any power tremor in frame 
© 

r body. 
i. smooth, silent. 

There is likewise no match for Chry- 
sler in many other respects. Other great 


basic engineering deve lopme nts make 


Power flow is indescribably 


Chrysler ‘driving much easier, simpler, 
more restful. F ifty perce nt less foot- 
work. With C hrysle rs Automatic 
Clutch, Silent Gear Selector and Free 
Wheeling, you need not use your left 
footat hand youcannote lashthe gears. 

Easiest steering you have ever known. 


Easiest gear -changing. Easiest brake 
control. Distortion- - proof frame. Safety 


of All-Steel Bodies. Springs that never 
need lubrication and never squeak. 


Arresting smartness. Low-swung 
design. Streamline curves. 
interiors. Luxurious appointments. 
Appealing prices. BIG VALUE. Drive 
a Chrysler — you will thoroughly enjoy 
the experience. 


A new Chrysler Six, 


Spacious 


5 body models, $885 to $935 


1932 


(Automatic Clutch and Oilite Squeak- Proof | 


Springs on all Sixes at slight extra cost); 


a new Chrysler Eight, 5 body models, $1435 
to $1695; a new Chrysler Imperial Eight, 3 


body models, $1925 to $2195; a new Chry: 
sler Imperial Custom Eight, 6 body models, 
$2895 to $3595. All prices f. o factory. 
DUPLATE SAFETY PLATE GLASS 
standard on Custom Eights. Obtainable on 
Six and Eight nent, $17.50; on Imperial 
Sedans, $20; all 2- passenger Coupes, $9.51) 
All closed models wired for PUILCO-TRANSITONE RADIO 


personally 


conducted by Flo Ziegfeld— Columbia Coast-to-Coast Network; every Sunday 8:00 P. M., Eastern Time 


LeemroLek 


WITH PATENTED 


AUTOMATIC CLUTCH FREE 


CENTRIFUSE 


HYDRAULIC BRAKES 


WHEELING 


BRAKE 


FLOATING 


SILENT GEAR SELECTOR 


DRUMS ALL-STEEL BODY 


POWER 


OILITE SQUEAK-PROOF SPRINGS 


DOUBLE-DROP GIRDER-TRUSS FRAME 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 

Over the Shipping Board, most inde- 
pendent of all independent Federal boards 
& bureaus, the President of the U. S. has 
no authority or control. Last week Presi- 
dent Hoover declared for the Shipping 
Board's abolition. As a first step in that 
direction he announced he would let a 
vacancy on the board go unfilled. Com- 
plaining that the board did not “function 
cohesively” in administrative matters, the 
President purposed, with the legislative 
consent of Congress, to transfer its activi- 
ties to the Department of Commerce over 
which he- exercises supreme power. The 
shift,-he contended, would save money, 
promote efficiency, help the Merchant 
Marine. 
@ In a special message President Hoover 
called on Congress to set up a joint com- 
mission with the executive branch of the 
Government to devise a “complete national 
program of economy.” His principal point 
was that laws now obligating the Govern- 
ment to fixed expenditures had to be 
amended or repealed to reduce Federal 
functions, effect savings and balance the 
Budget. His statement that the House 
had so far made “‘positive savings” of only 
$35,000,000 roiled Democrats in that 
body. Democratic Senators pooh-poohed 
the Hoover proposal as ‘“‘just another com- 
mission” to postpone definite action. 
@ To Packard Motor Car Co. President 
Hoover presented the Collier Trophy for 
its development of a Diesel airplane en- 
gine. 
@ Owen D. Young took his youngest son 
Richard, 12, to the White House to say 
“How do you do?” to President Hoover. 
On his way from Miami to New York 
Commentator Arthur Brisbane dropped in 
to chat with the President. Don Juan 
Francisco de Cardenas, Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, escorted Adelardo Fernandez Arias, 
New York correspondent of Madrid’s il- 
lustrated daily A. B. C., into the Hoover 
office for introductions. Other visitors: 
the Lancaster, Pa. High School Class of 
(to shake hands), Matthew Elting 
Hanna, U. S. Minister to Nicaragua (to 
say good-by), Andrew William Mellon, 
Ambassador to Britain (to say good-by), 
Lawyer James Naumburg Rosenberg of 
New York (to introduce his son Robert), 
Counsel James Francis Burke of the G. O. 
P. National Committee (to talk politics). 
@ From the U. S. fish hatchery at 
Nashua, N. H. 320 adult trout were 
shipped to Virginia where they will be put 
Into the Rapidan River for President 
Hoover & friends to catch. 
@ President Hoover instructed Secretary 


of State Stimson to sail this week for 
Geneva where he will spend a fortnight at 
the League of Nations Disarmament Con- 
ference. Statesman Stimson hoped the 
sea trip would help him recover from an 
attack of influenza. Twice last week 
President Hoover. conferred with Norman 
Hezekiah Davis, a U. S. delegate at the 
Geneva parley. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 
The Senate: 


@, Passed (42-to-30) the House bill trans- 
ferring tariff flexibility from the President 
to Congress, suggesting a world economic 
conference and creating a “consumer's 
counsel” before the Tariff Commission; 
sent it to conference. President Hoover 
was expected to veto. 

@ Ratified, with six minor reservations, a 
League of Nations treaty to regulate the 
manufacture and distribution of narcotic 
drugs. 

@ Confirmed Charles Edwin Winter of 
Wyoming to be Attorney General of Porto 
Rico. 


The House: 
@ Passed the tax bill (see col. 3° 
@ Passed (306-to-47) a bill by South 
Carolina’s Pare granting independence to 
the Philippines in eight years; sent it to 
the Senate. 
@ Defeated (203-to-132) a motion to 
bring out of committee a $100,000.000 
drainage and irrigation relief bill. 
@ Swore in Russell Elzey as a new mem- 
ber from Mississippi vice Percy Edwards 
Quin. deceased. 
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TAXATION 


House Jugglers 

Before breath-bated galleries the House 
of Representatives last week completed 
its great tax-juggling act. For three ex- 
citing weeks its tossings and catchings— 
and droppings—had kept the legislative 
air alive with fur coats and chewing gum, 
diamond rings and matches, motor trucks 
and penny candy, yachts and 3¢ stamps, 
radios and bottled “pop.” Hundred- 
million-dollar levies were twirled around 
like so many rubber balls. As in a knife- 
throwing exhibition, it pitched sharp im- 
posts at individuals and industries. It 
juggled normal rates, surtax rates, cor- 
poration rates, gift rates, inheritance rates, 
stock rates, dividend rates into a high and 
hazy jumble. Then it bundled all its handi- 
work up into one conglomerate bill, which 
it passed by vote of 327-to-64 and sent to 
the Senate with the hope that it would 
raise in new revenue the billion-odd dollars 
necessary to balance the 1933 budget 

Long Road. Despite the House’s head- 
lined performance this tax legislation still 
had a long road to travel before final 
enactment. This week the Senate Finance 
Committee was to start unscrambling the 
House bill. Because most Senators are 
highly opinionated on taxation, the com- 
mittee will undoubtedly do much revising 
and rewriting. Later this month the meas- 
ure will be solemnly escorted to the Sen- 
ate floor by Utah’s Smoot. There another 
protracted demonstration of tax juggling 
will ensue before the bill is finally 
passed weeks later. Next will the 
inter-chamber conference at which Sena- 
tors and Congressmen will haggle over 
whose juggling is better. In working out a 
compromise, they will be limited only by 
the provisions of the two bills, ot 
which they cannot go for new and ex- 
traneous levies. If a final tax bill is ready 
for President Hoover's signature by June 
1, Congress will pat itself on the back for 
having done a good quick job 

Plea in Homespun. That the House 
was able to finish its tax bill last week 
was due chiefly to a speech by Speaker 
Garner. He had held aloof the week be- 
fore when a “soak-the-rich” coalition 
knocked out the Sales Tax and left the 
house groggy and disorganized. The Press 
howled its disapproval. Securities declined. 
Government bonds dropped. Was _ the 
House, after all, going to shirk the duty 
of increasing taxation sufficiently to bal- 
ance the Budget? It appeared possible 
until Speaker Garner in his old grey suit 
went down into the well 
address the House. 

His plea was a simple homespun one— 
the Budget must be balanced: no matter 


come 


itside of 


and be gan lo 
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what kind of taxes had to be imposed. 
As for the Sales Tax, he was opposed to 
that but he would levy it “or any other 
kind” to balance the Budget. His face 
grew red and his voice sharp as he told 
his colleagues that it was their “paramount 
duty” to supply revenue to maintain the 
Government's financial integrity. If the 
Budget was not balanced, he warned, 
foreigners would withdraw their deposits 
from the U. S., the dollar would be driven 
off the gold standard, every bank in the 
land would be closed in 60 days and “a 
financial panic that has never been equaled 
in this republic” would follow. 


As a dramatic touch suggestive of re-. 


ligious revivals in the deep country, 
Speaker Garner called on all those “willing 
to go along to try to balance the Budget” 
to rise. To their feet came all but a dozen 
sulky members. When he called for “those 
who do not want to balance the Budget,” 
not a man got up. “I think,” declared 
Speaker Garner triumphantly, “that ought 
to restore to the American people confi- 
dence in our country. . . . I think more 
of my country than I do of any theory 
of taxation and the country is in a con- 
dition where the worst taxes you could 
levy would be better than no taxes at all.” 

Speaker Garner’s speech was prolix. It 
reeked with the banalities of the politician. 
It brought forth no new facts or argu- 
ments. It was, by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation, an historic oration. But it did 
have one great quality—earnestness—and 
with that alone the Speaker was able to 
sweep the House back to order and action. 
The Ways & Means Committee hastily 
evolved a new set of tax schemes to fill 
the void left by the Sales Tax. Leaders 
of the late insurgency fell over themselves 
to pledge support to this substitute pro- 
gram. United by the Garner speech and 
perhaps a little mortified at its earlier 
behavior, the House buckled down and 
adopted that program before the lobbies 
of interested industries could swing into 
action. 

Major results of the House’s tax jug- 
gling: 

Individual Incomes. Normal rates were 
upped to 2% (first $4,000 of net income), 
4% (second $4,000) and 7% (all over 
$8.000). Personal exemptions were re- 
duced to $1,000 for single taxpayers, 
$2,500 for married. The surtax rate was 
started with 1% at more than $6,000 net 
income (instead of at the present $10,500 
level) and scaled upward to a maximum 
of 40% on more than $100,000. The 
House finally knocked out the 65% maxi- 
mum surtax on incomes of more than 
$5,000,000 after the Treasury had con- 
vinced it that such a rate would only 
drive capital into tax-exempt securities. 
The principal effects of these new tax 
rates which were expected to raise $122,- 
000.000 more revenue were to bring a 
million or so small-salaried citizens within 
the law’s scope (the Treasury calls it 
“broadening the tax base”) and to cut 


more heavily into the earnings of the mid- 
dle class. 

Dividends from stock now pay no nor- 
the theory that a corporate 
has already been collected 


mal tax on 
income tax 





from the enterprises in which the capital 
is invested. The House overturned (180- 
to-105) this theory by slapping the normal 
tax rate on all dividends in an effort to 
raise another $88.000.000. 

Under the present law’s profit & loss 
provision a taxpayer who lost capital as- 
sets in stock or real estate transactions 
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SPEAKER GARNER 
He stood the House on its feet. 


could deduct them from his taxable in- 
come. The House plugged up this escape 
when it provided that a taxpayer could 
not deduct losses in excess of his profits 
within the same year. Example: a specu- 
lator loses $90,000 on one stock and gains 
$10,000 on another. This year he could 
trim $80,000 loss from his tax return; 
next year he can trim only $10,000. If his 
profits are nil, his deductions are nil. The 
Treasury estimates $100.000,000 more 
revenue from this House hole-plugging. 

Corporation Incomes. The House 
juggled the rate from 12% up to 135%. 
If a corporation with subsidiaries files a 
consolidated return for all its holdings— 
so that losses cancel out profits—it must 
pay a rate of 159%. Estimated additional 
revenue: $43,000.000. 

Gifts & Inheritance. Under the House 
bill a rich man would do better to give his 
estate to his heirs before his death than 
to bequeath it to them afterwards. The 
gift tax climbs to 335% on $10,000,000 or 
more. The estate tax runs up to 45% on 
the same amount. The parent who deeds 
his children $10,000,000 makes them pay 
the U. S. $2.312.125 as a gift tax, whereas 
the same man’s heirs would have to pay an 
estate tax of $3,116,000. From these two 
tax increases $30,000,000 or less is ex- 
pected. 

“Sales” Taxes. Before passing the 
final bill, the House again rejected (236- 
to-160) a general Sales Tax on manufac- 
turers. Nevertheless under the guise of 
excises, it did juggle into the bill a long 
list of sales taxes on specific products— 
4¢ per gal. on lubricating oil (to yield 
$35,000,000); 10% on cosmetics ($20,- 


000,000) ; on furs ($15,000,000) ; on jew- 
elry ($15,000,000) ; on sporting goods and 
cameras ($6,500,000); on yachts & motor 
boats ($500,000); on firearms and ammu- 
nition ($2,500,000). Matches were to be 
taxed 4¢ per 1,000 to raise $11,000,000, 
chewing gum and candy 5% to bring in 
another $15,000,000, mechanical refriger- 
ators, radios and phonographs 5% for an- 
other $17,000,000. 

Upon automobiles was placed a 3% levy 
and upon trucks 2%, for an estimated re- 
turn of $48,000,000. Taxes on the ‘‘mak- 
ings” of home brew and wine promised a 
$46,000,000 yield, whereas soft drinks were 
to contribute only $10,000,000. The Treas- 
ury anticipated $40,000,000 in revenue 
from a 10% tax on amusement admissions 
over 45¢. 

Communications. For the last year the 
Post Office Department has been begging 
Congress to increase the first-class postal 
rate to make that letter service self- 
sustaining. So unpopular was the request 
that not a single Congressman could be 
found to introduce the necessary legisla- 
tion. Yet last week the House upped the 
rate from 2¢ to 3¢ without a struggle. 
Estimated yield: $135,000,000. 

Likewise the Treasury was to collect 
$33,000,000 by a 5¢-to-10¢ tax on tele- 
phone & telegraph messages costing 31¢ 
or more. 

Securities et al. The House’s tax bill 
pressed so hard on security trades that 
there was wild talk last week that the 
New York Stock Exchange would emigrate 
to Canada. The traders’ major grievance 
was against a 4% tax on all stock sales 
to give the Treasury $70,000,000 in extra 
revenue. The levy is to be not less than 
4¢ per share and also applies to stock 
borrowings. A trader today selling 100 
shares of $100 stock pays the U. S. $2, 
the State $4 and a clearing fee of $r.50—- 
a total of $7.50. The same transaction 
under the House bill would net the U. S. 
$25 and run the total charge up to $30.50. 
Security experts predicted that such 4 
Federal tax would drive the public from 
the market and stockbrokers into retire- 
ment. The day the House adopted (207- 
to-39) this levy over the vain protests of 
New York Congressmen, the stockmarket 
slumped badly. To prevent evasion the 
House tagged on an amendment to make 
the tax applicable to stock deals for U. S. 
citizens executed outside the country. 

Bond sales were to be taxed 4% (esti- 
mated yield, $25,000,000), real estate con- 
veyances, 50¢ per $500 ($10,000,000), and 
future contracts in the produce markets 
5¢ per $100 ($6,000.000). The security 
holder who escaped these levies by keep- 
ing his assets ina safety deposit box would 
have to pay 10% to the U. S. on the box’s 
rental. 

Balanced? Last year the Government 
rolled up its first post-War deficit of $900. 
000,000—and nothing was done about it. 
When the Treasury casts up its books 
June 30, it anticipates a second deficit of 
some $2,500,000,000—about which also 
nothing will be done. This two-year debit 
of $3.400,000,000 is simply lumped in as 
an increase in the Public Debt while the 
Government lives on borrowed money. 
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This method of national finance cannot go 
on. If the Treasury tried to push its 
borrowings too far, without retrench- 
ments, the world at large might become 
apprehensive of its financial condition. 
There would arise the spectre of default, 
even though remote. Foreign investors 
would dump their dollar securities. Gold 
would flow out of the country. Even to 
its own citizens the Government would be 
financially suspect. This would become 
evident in a fall in the market value of all 
Government bonds. Other bonds, already 
at low prices, would fall even further. 
bank 


Then would come the wholesale 
failures and general panic of which 


Speaker Garner warned. For Credit, 
mainspring of modern business, would 
have crumpled. 

To prevent a third successive deficit was 
the purpose of the House tax bill. The 
Treasury has calculated that for 1933 it 
would go about $1,681,000,000 into the 
red. Of this amount $440,000,000 repre- 
sents the annual statutory reduction of the 
Public Debt. The Administration’s design 
is to borrow that amount, thus keeping 
the Public Debt stationary, and to level 
up the Government’s actual cash receipts 
and expenditures. To do that $1,241,000,- 
000 in new revenue must be raised. 

But would the House tax bill raise that 
amount? There was some doubt about it 
last week. The Ways & Means Committee 
estimated that its measure would produce 
$1,032.400,000 extra cash; reductions in 
budgeted expenditures for 1933 were fig- 
ured at another $200,000,000 and minor 
postal rate increases at $30,500,000. Thus 
by increasing receipts and cutting expendi- 
tures the Treasury would receive a total 
of $1.262,900.000 more than it now is get- 
ting, or $21,900,000 above Budget-balanc- 
ing requirements. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills disa- 
greed with these figures. He thought the 
House bill would produce only $997,400,- 
000 in new revenue and estimated Budget 
economies at only $125,000,000. If he was 
right, the Budget would still be off balance 
by some $88,100,000. Speaker Garner 
raised the cry of “partisan politics” against 
his good friend Secretary Mills, accused 
him of “juggling” figures to suit his own 
economic prejudices. But most of Wash- 
ington knew that the dispute was largely 
academic because estimating revenue at 
long range is largely guessing in the dark, 
with the chief factors of economic life 
beyond prediction. The House at least 
had made a bold and brave attempt to 
balance the Budget. The psychological 
value of that was worth almost as much 
as the billion dollars in new revenue. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Pro Bono Politico 


Last week the Congressional tide for 
paying off the Soldier Bonus at once and 
in full continued to rise.* At the Capitol 

*Latest bonus statistics: Total number of ad- 
justed service certificates outstanding, 3,542,625; 
certificates pledged under last year’s 50% loan 
law, 2,477,012; outstanding loans by Veterans’ 


Bureau, $1,247,785,108: 1945 cash value of all 
certificates less outstanding loans, $2,270,126,- 
py 
397, 


pro bono publico became pro bono politico. 
In the House 167 members were said to 
be down in writing as ready to support 
Bonus legislation, more than enough to 
force a roll-call vote. Fifty more members 
were reported as “favorable” while only 
gt were definitely “opposed.” Somewhere 
in the House background was said to be a 
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Ol underwood & luder 
Bonus Boosters* 
“Inflate the currency!” 


colossal petition signed by two million 
veterans calling for Bonus cash. Though 
the American Legion was nationally com- 
mitted against further payments, indi- 
vidual posts throughout the land clamored 
louder & louder for them. The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. frank lobbyists. wangled 
energetically. The Ways & Means Com- 
mittee set next week to begin hearings on 
Bonus legislation. House leaders warned 
that further cash payments would hope- 
lessly unbalance the Budget but declared 
themselves impotent to check a House 
once stampeded by the “soldier vote.” 

President Hoover usually waits for a 
troublesome Congressional issue to come 
to the White House before acting on it. 
His friends in the House, however. told 
him that if he followed such a course on 
the Bonus he would be engulfed before he 
knew it. They urged him to bestir himself 
early and start beating back the Bonus 
tide before it reached its legislative flood. 
This the President decided to do last week 
when, in a sharp emphatic voice, he read 
to the Press: 

“Informal polls of the House have cre- 
ated apprehension in the country that a 
further bonus bill for $2,000,000,000 will 
be passed. I am absolutely opposed to any 
such legislation. I do not believe any 
such legislation can become law. Such 
action would undo every effort that is be- 
ing made to reduce Government expendi- 
tures and balance the budget. The first 
duty of every citizen is to build up and 
sustain the credit of the Government. 


*Arrowed are Congressmen Patman (left) and 
Rankin. 


Such an action would irretrievably under- 
mine it. That’s all.” 

Congressman Wright Patman of Texas 
is the House’s loudest advocate of full 
Bonus payments.* His bill for that pur- 
pose was the first introduced at this ses- 
sion. He proposes that the two billion 
dollars be raised by straight currency infla- 
tion, that is, the issuance of unsecured 
paper money. His arguments for the 
bonus are the same as those used last 
year for the 50% loan law: 1) discharge 
of a recognized debt; 2) stimulation of 
business; 3) relief for needy veterans. 
Said he of the Hoover statement: “The 
millions released by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. went to the big boys by 
way of New York. The millions involved 
in the full payment bill will go to the 
little fellows in every nook and corner of 
the nation. ... It will mean increase’] 
revenue in the form of taxes to the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Hoover is misguided. . . 
If he counts noses he'll find go%% to 95°, 
of the Legionaires are in favor of this 
legislation.” 

Another red-hot champion of the Bonus 
is small. fuzzy-headed Congressman John 
Elliott Rankin of Mississippi, chairman 
of the House Veterans Committee. Last 
week he gave the country this advice: 
“Unless we inflate the currency and restore 
commodity values, we'll have a deficit next 
vear and the next and so on. Let us pass 
this bill to inflate the currency, pay these 
boys what we owe them and restore the 
prosperity of our people. The Budget will 
balance itself through increased revenue. 
Of course we're going off the gold stand- 
ard and the sooner the better.” 

Calling at the White House to tell the 
President that his statement had already 
“beaten the bonus” (a view not concurred 
in by responsible House leaders), Con- 
gressman Hamilton Fish suggested that the 
proposed “bonus currency” carry the pic- 
tures of Messrs. Patman & Rankin. 


JUDICIARY 

Labor & Crime v. Wilkerson 

Labor is a behemoth which never for- 
gets. When President Hoover appointed 
Federal Judge James Herbert Wilkerson 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals in Chicago 
last winter (Time, Jan. 25), Labor bitterly 
recalled that it was this same Judge Wilker- 


son whose mandate smashed the great 
railway shopmen’s strike of 1922. At the 
request of Attorney General Harry 


Micajah Daugherty, Judge Wilkerson, just 
appointed by President Harding. issued 
a sweeping injunction restraining strikers 
all over the nation from meeting, picket- 
ing, agitating against their employers. The 
struggle to prevent the Senate's confirma- 
tion of Judge Wilkerson to the appellate 
court has been waged for the past two 
months inside and outside Senator Borah’s 
Judiciary subcommittee. 
In Chicago, and to a 
throughout the country, 


extent 


Herbert 


lesser 
James 


*Last week the New York Suz discovered that 


of the 255,452 persoéns in Mr. Patman’s district 
in Northeast Texas, only 1,659 in to stared 
into the cold white face of a [ Federal! income 


tax blank.” 
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Wilkerson is something of a judicial hero. 
His promotion by President Hoover was 
frankly the result of “his splendid service” 
in curbing gang activities. He it was who 
sent notorious Terry Druggan and Frankie 
Lake to jail. Last summer he capped a 
long and successful record of imprisoning 
gangsters when he refused to countenance 
a “deal” between Scarface Capone him- 
self, his Federal prosecutor and the U. S. 
Attorney General's office whereby Capone 
was to swap a plea of guilty to income tax 
evasion for a light sentence. When the 
prosecutor came to court with this pro- 
posal, Judge Wilkerson indignantly 
quashed it (Time, Aug. 10). Brought to 
trial, “Snorkey’” Capone received an 
eleven-year penitentiary term and a $50,- 
ooo fine (Trme,. Oct. 26). He still lan- 
guishes in Cook County jail waiting final 
appeal. 

As a result of his gang-busting Judge 
Wilkerson not only received his appoint- 
ment but the backing of the Illinois Con- 
gressional delegation of both parties, Sena- 
tors Lewis and Glenn, Mayor Cermak of 
Chicago, the Chicago Bar Association, At- 
torney General Mitchell, President Melvin 
Alvah Traylor of Chicago’s First National 
Bank and a host of solid citizens. In 
contesting Judge Wilkerson’s appointment 
to a higher court. Labor found itself un- 
happily sided with Organized Crime. 

Labor's plea, eloquently voiced for the 
21 rail unions and the A. F. of L., came 
to Senator Borah’s committee from 
Donald Randall Richberg, Chicago at- 
torney. With Judge Wilkerson’s 1922 in- 
junction in mind, said he: “He set aside 
the constitutional guarantees of liberty of 
contract and free speech. He permitted 
his court to be used as a strike-breaking 
agency in behalf of the railway manage- 
ments. . . . In his blind partisanship and 
antagonism to labor unions, Judge Wilker- 
son has not followed the law as laid down 
by the Supreme Court, but has attempted 
to write new law. ‘é 

The amen to this speech came from 
President William Green of the A. F. of 
L. “The entire American labor movement 
is a unit in its opposition to the confirma- 
tion of Judge Wilkerson.” 

Quickly to the defense of Judge Wilker- 
son sprang 80-year-old President Frank 
Joseph Loesch of the Chicago Crime Com- 
mission and Col. Robert Isham Randolph 
of the anti-crime “Secret Six.” “Sworn 
testimony before the Senate Committee.” 
said they, “showed that Judge Wilkerson 
issued this injunction on the following 
evidence: ‘nineteen deaths, 1,500 assaults, 
65 kidnappings, 300 cases of actual or at- 
tempted burning or dynamiting of prop- 
erty, 50 actual or attempted cases of de- 
railment of trains, and other instances of 
sabotage too numerous to count... .’” 

Before closing its long-drawn hearing 
last week, Senator Borah’s subcommittee 
took a sudden and surprising tack. It 
wanted to know what the whole country 
has wanted to know since last summer— 
the facts surrounding the “deal” which 
U. S. Attorney George Emmerson Q (for 
nothing) Johnson made with Capone. 


How much or how little did Judge Wilker- 


son know about the understanding before 
it was brought out in court? 

To find out whether “Judge Wilkerson 
broke faith with Capone and with the 
District Attorney and whether he failed 
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Capone bragged too soon. 


to doas he agreed,” Attorney Johnson was 
invited by Senator Borah to come to 
Washington. Most of the all-day session 
was taken up by Attorney Johnson with 
a history of Al Capone and Chicago gang- 
dom. Toward the end of this testimony 
Senator Borah interrupted, “I want to get 
hold of your arrangement with Judge 
Wilkerson.” 

Attorney Johnson—I am coming to 
that. The great fear of myself and my 
agents was that of reproducing the case. 
May I add that in the investigation that 
followed later [after Judge Wilkerson 
turned the “deal” down]. after the pleas 
of guilty had been withdrawn, we did 
locate one witness who had eluded us for 
a year and a half, so that when we came 
to trial we were in better shape than we 
were at this time. We had given up hope 
of finding this witness. I told Judge 
Wilkerson that my greatest objective was 
to get Al Capone in the penitentiary, be- 
cause my experience has always been that 
once these leaders have been imprisoned 

. they never amount to anything. 

Judge Wilkerson advised the prosecutor 
to “think that over carefully.” Then, said 
Attorney Johnson, he told Judge Wilker- 
son that he would recommend that Capone 
be sentenced to two and one-half years in 
exchange for a plea of guilty. 

Senator—Judge Wilkerson 
that recommendation? 

Attorney—Judge Wilkerson approved 
the making of the recommendation. No 
judge could bind himself to follow such a 
recommendation. There was a tacit under- 
standing. 

A Committeeman—The Judge did not 


endorsed 


at any time say he would follow the 
recommendation ? 
Attorney—No sir, he did not. 


Capone is a man of unbelievable arro- 
gance. He knew this plea of guilty in- 
volved a penitentiary sentence. The first 
thing that happened, to my utter astonish- 
ment, was this. . . . On the very after- 
noon that the pleas of guilty were entered 
an afternoon newspaper published in head- 
lines not what the District Attorney’s 
recommendation would be, but what the 
judgment of the court would be and that 
brought comment from all over the 
country... . 

Senator—Y ou have not made clear why 
Judge Wilkerson changed his mind. 

Attorney—I think the primary reason 
rested in the fact that Capone himself had 
announced what sentence he would re- 
ceive. . . . I have begun to believe that 
this agreement was a mistake. I feel that 
Judge Wilkerson has not done anything 
judicially improper. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Carrying the Carriers 

Last week the Senate had its first good 
look at a concrete example of railroad 
relief by Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
The sight brought forth, in addition to 
critical shot & shell, a serious warning 
that, under the R. F. C.’s loan policy, the 
Federal Government might sooner or later 
be forced into the railroad business 4s 
owner and operator of the nation’s weaker 
lines. 

At a series of White House conferences 
last month President Hoover imposed 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and Reconstruction Finance Corp. a 
financial formula for carrying the carriers 
through the Depression (Time, March 
28). His purpose was that no railroad 
should be allowed to slump into receiver- 
ship if the relief agencies of his Adminis- 
tration could prevent it. The test case on 
which the Hoover formula was_ based 
arose from an application by the Van 
Sweringens’ Missouri Pacific to R. F. C. 
for $23,250,000 in quick cash, of which 
$4.300,000 had already been granted. 

Missouri Pacific owed a Manhattan 
banking syndicate (J. P. Morgan & Co, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Guaranty Trust Co.) 
$11,700,000 payable April 1. A bank’ 
primary business, of course, is to keep 
trade and industry lubricated with short- 
term loans—helping a merchant over this 
seasonal hump, tiding a corporation across 
that temporary pinch. No good banker 
likes to risk tying up his stock-in-trade to 
the uncertainties of the far future. His 
professional success depends on a quick 
turnover of credit. This fundamental rule 
impelled M. P.’s bankers to decline to ex 
tend its loan. In the Administration's 
policy they saw no conscription of their 
professional banking judgment, much less 
of their working capital. 

For assistance M. P. turned to R. F.C. 
where its application for funds to take up 
its bank loan precipitated a policy row. 
Eugene Meyer, R. F. C.’s chairman, con 
tended that the bankers should continue 
to carry their clients through hard times 
and not try to unload their private loans 
on the Federal Government. Charles 
Gates Dawes, R. F. C.’s president, argued 
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that the U. S. should take up these loans 
for the carriers so that the bankers could 
have their cash to continue their regular 
short-term financing of business & in- 
dustry. The I. C. C., which under the law 
must pass on all rail applications for loans 
before R. F. C. can act, was inclined to 
side with Chairman Meyer. The row was 
carried to the White House where the 
President devised a compromise under 
which R. F. C. and the bankers would 
both carry the M. P. 

Upshot of the President’s mediation was 
that R. F. C. extracted from the Manhat- 
tan banking syndicate an agreement 
whereby it would extend one-half of the 
M. P.’s loan until Oct. 1 provided R. F. C. 
would take up the other half. Then 
R. F. C. did the bold and unprecedented 
thing of adopting a resolution approving 
this loan plan and forwarding it to the 
LC. C. The I. C. C. was thus put in the 
awkward position of having its mind made 
up for it in advance by R. F. C. 

Grudgingly the I. C. C. fortnight ago 
approved the M. P.’s application for 
$12,800,000 of which $5,850,000 was to go 
to the banking syndicate and $6,950,000 
to be used to pay back operating expenses 
($2,150,000), taxes ($1,000,000) and inter- 
est charges on money borrowed to buy 
rolling stock. But, declared the Commis- 
sion majority, “We are taking the action 
here with some reluctance. We are not 
convinced that the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. should be expected to take up bank 
loans of this character. | But] we yield 
our own views to those of that body.” The 
Commission recalled that big fees to their 
bankers had been justified by the railroads 
inthe past on the ground that their bank- 
ers would be ready to help them out in a 
crisis. The I. C. C.’s tart comment: “We 
have heretofore thought that theory to 
have more merit than this transaction ap- 
pears to indicate.” 

Joseph Bartlette Eastman, “radical” 
member of the Commission, scoffed at the 
idea that the R. F. C. loan was necessary 
to avert a Missouri Pacific receivership, 
argued that the road’s bankers would be 
restrained by the “repercussions” of such 
action. 

At the Capitol last week Senator Borah, 
no expert in railroad finance, was the first 
to raise a warning cry against what he 
called the “Missouri Pacific-Morgan loan.” 
According to him “every. form of pressure 
within reason and perhaps decency was 
used to bring about this decision” by the 
IC. C. Was R. F. C. set up, he asked, 
lor private bankers to dip into the public 
treasury ? 

More shrewd and wise in the ways of 
railroad financiers than Senator Borah is 
Senator James Couzens, chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee. When 
he opened fire on R. F. C.’s policy, the 
Senate sat up and paid sharp attention. 
He declared that Joseph Randolph Nutt, 
treasurer of the Republican National 
Committee and close associate of Cleve- 
land’s railroading Van Sweringen brothers, 
had probably been more “effective” in 
getting railroad loans than anyone else. 
Senator Couzens’ major point was that 


R. F. C.’s loan to M. P. exceeded by some 
$350,000 the market value of securities 
pledged as collateral.* Said he: “I have 
no knowledge of Congress’ having declared 
a policy of Government ownership of the 
railroads, and yet the loan to the Missouri 
Pacific and others that have been approved 
and others still pending clearly indicate to 
me that, if the loans are continued in 
the same manner as they have been in the 
past, many of these properties will eventu- 
ally revert to the Government or the 
Government will lose its investment. The 
Government will find itself in possession 
of the least desirable and least profitable 
railroads.” 

While Senator Couzens was introducing 
a bill to strip R. F. C. of all authority over 
rail loans, I. C. C. was balking at an ap- 
plication by Baltimore & Ohio R. R. for 
$1,000,000 with which to pay off private 
bank loans due April 26. 


DEMOCRATS 


129 to 36 to 23 too 

With 770 votes as the winning number 
at the Chicago convention, the Democratic 
field for the Presidential nomination was 
last week running as follows: 


Franklin Delano Roosevelt 129 
James A. Reed 30 
William Henry Murray 23 
Newton Diehl Baker fo) 
John Nance Garner fo) 
Albert Cabell Ritchie fe) 


Alfred Emanuel Smith 


oO 


@ After a table-pounding, all day session 
in Chicago, a sub-committee of 23 Demo- 
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Wide World 
James ROOSEVELT 


“Neither Father nor his friends can under- 
stand . Governor Smith.” 


*For $12,800,000 M. P. put up the following: 
$15,050,000 of its own gold bonds (worth about 
$5,000,000); 114,750 shares of Texas & Pacific 
Ry. stock (worth about $1,800,000); $1,900,000 
of New Orleans, Texas & Mexico Ry. bonds 
(selling for about $600,000); $1,000,000 in Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western R. R. bonds (worth 
about $360,000); and 1,600 shares of Fort 
Worth Belt Ry. 


(quotation unavailable). 


stock 





cratic National Committeemen chose Sen- 
ator Alben William Barkley of Kentucky, 
Roosevelt supporter, to be key-noter at 
the national convention. Jouett Shouse, 
rival for the position, was recommended 
for convention chairmanship. 

q@ “Particularly happy” was Governor 
Roosevelt fortnight ago to win the pref- 
erence vote of Georgia, thereby adding 
the State’s 28 convention votes to his 63 
already pledged.* In what he calls his 
“other state” the New York executive 
beat a proxy candidate for Speaker Garner 
better than 7-to-1. Warm Springs where 
he goes several times a year to bathe his 
crippled legs gave Candidate Roosevelt 
all but one of its 219 votes. The voters 
of Roswell in Cobb County, whence came 
Martha Bullock, mother of the late great 
Theodore Roosevelt, gave every one of 
their ballots to T. R.’s fifth cousin. 

@ Maine Democrats, convening at Port- 
land last week, were at first reluctant to 
tie up their twelve convention votes to 
any one candidate. On a poll, however, 
they voted (286-to-245) to instruct their 
delegation for Governor Roosevelt whose 
strength thus rose to 103. The Maine 
meeting also went Wet. 

@, James A. Farley, the Roosevelt cam- 
paign manager, was in Davenport, lowa, 
last week to harvest a crop of 26 conven- 
tion votes for his candidate. After pledg- 
ing its delegation to use “all honorable 
means” to help nominate the New Yorker, 
the meeting howled down a proposal that 
Oklahoma’s Governor Murray, who ran 
Governor Roosevelt a nip & tuck race in 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune poll, 
be named as second choice. Iowa Democ- 
racy also favored re-submission of the 18th 
Amendment to the States. 

@ Missouri Democrats meeting in St. 
Louis pledged their 36 convention votes 
to their “favorite son,’ James A. Reed, 
but decided against taking a “last ditch” 
stand. 

@ “I'm not a candidate for President.” 
declared Senator Joseph Taylor Robinson 
of Arkansas last week. On the strength of 
this statement Arkansas’ Democracy 
picked an uninstructed delegation to cast 
the State’s 18 votes in Chicago. Most ot 
the delegates personally favored Governor 
Roosevelt's nomination 

@ Very busy about his father’s political 
business last week was 25-year-old James 
Roosevelt, eldest son of the New York 
candidate. A strapping big insurance man, 
he lives with his young wife, the daughter 
of famed Dr. Harvey Cushing of Boston, 
in a little white house in Cambridge, Mass 
Young Mr. Roosevelt is one of his father’s 
principal campaigners in New England. He 
it was who held the power-of-attorney 
necessary for his father’s admission to the 
Massachusetts primary. In that election 
he is on the Roosevelt slate as a delegate- 
at-large to the Chicago convention. Last 
week he told a Boston audience: “Neither 
Father nor his close friends can under- 
stand at this time the failure of Governor 
Smith to support his candidacy.” Then 
he hustled off to Portland to gladhand 
Maine Democrats meeting there. 


*Alaska, 6: Washington, 16; New Hampshire, 
8: North Dakota, 9; Minnesota, 24. 
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BRITISH EMPIRE 


Dominions v. de Valera 
(See front cover) 

Long, lean Eamon de Valera caught 
only snatches of troubled sleep last week. 
Although his home, “Springville,” is but 
ten motor minutes from Government 
House in Dublin, President de Valera had 
a bed lugged into his office. Toiling and 
arguing with his Cabinet Ministers, Ire- 
land's “Messiah of Freedom” faced with 
haggard mien an invisible and potent foe: 
the collective opposition of very polite 
British statesmen throughout the Empire. 

London hurled at Dublin last week a 
terrifying silence, a lack of further protest 
against the two major platform promises 
on which President de Valera was elected: 
abolition of the Free State Deputies’ oath 
of allegiance to King George; and cancel- 
lation of the £3,000,000 Irish land annuity 
to Britain. What the new Irish President 
faced last week was a series of rebukes 
from such leading members of the Empire 
Club as Premier Richard Bedford Ben- 
nett of Canada and Premier George Wil- 
liam Forbes of New Zealand. 

In his Dublin office the President was 
trying to draft a white-hot Irish reply to 
the damp reminder he received fortnight 
ago from Secretary for the Dominions 
James Henry (“Jim”) Thomas that His 
Majesty's Government “stands on” the 
Anglo-Irish Treaty of 1921 and stickles 
for the oath and the annuities. 

Before sitting down to write, Mr. de 
Valera had shouted to a Dublin throng, 
“Britain cannot frighten us!” These words 
were received with such enthusiasm that 
the President was swept in a friendly Irish 
way by the crowd through a picket fence. 

“The Irish people,” he resumed amid 
lusty cheers, “have learned . . . the fal- 
lacy of surrendering their rights when 
threatened!” 

White Paper. Just now London is sig- 
nificantly close to Ottawa. English Con- 
servatives see eye to eye with Conserva- 
tive Canadian Premier Bennett, rich law- 
yer. Last week it was Premier Bennett 
who set a new Empire precedent by issu- 
ing a Canadian White Paper on the Irish 
Free State. Cautious, lawyerish, it sug- 
gested that Mr. de Valera might find, 
after abolishing the Oath to the King in 
Dublin. that by this act he had cut loose 
the Irish Free State from enjoying Em- 
pire privileges—including the preferential 
duties which States within the Empire 
grant to each other’s goods. Can an Oath 
be so important? 

Premier Bennett, recalling that (under 
Article II of the Treaty of 1921) the Irish 
Free State has “the same constitutional 
status . . . as the Dominion of Canada,” 
observed that in 1926 the Imperial Con- 
ference defined dominions as “autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by com- 
mon allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations.” 
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Taking Mr. Bennett’s broad hint, lead- 
ing British newsorgans soon began to say 
that the Oath is the keystone of Empire 
and that Canada would evidently not in- 
vite the Irish Free State to the Imperial 
Economic Conference, scheduled at Ot- 
tawa in June; with elaborate politeness 
Premier Bennett warned President de Va- 
lera that “only by her own action could 
the Irish Free State become ineligible to 
send representatives to the Conference.” 

After Canada’s Bennett, New Zealand’s 
Forbes next politely belabored President 
de Valera “with an official declaration of 
“the hope of His Majesty’s Government in 
New Zealand that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the Irish Free State will not feel 
obliged to pursue any course that might 
jeopardize the Free State’s continued asso- 
ciation with the British Commonwealth— 
an association which the Government and 
people of New Zealand value very highly.” 

Australia then issued an even stronger 
statement, which it sent not to London as 
did polite New Zealand, but direct to 
Dublin. It was the first major protest in 
history from one Dominion to another. 
Ominously Australia hinted that, should 
the Free State cut loose, Irishmen would 
become alien not only in Britain but in all 


the Dominions 
1 


In Dublin sorely harassed President de 
made uneasy by the unexpected 
men far 
earth, put 


Valera, 
pressure of 
sides of the 


away on opposite 
aside his first de- 


fiant draft reply to Mother Britain, called 
in leading Irish lawyers, anxiously fussed 
over their suggested drafts and re-draits 

“Damn Your Concessions!” Irishmen 
made their new President’s life even more 
miserable last week than did Premier Ben- 
nett and Premier Forbes. 

“Damn your concessions to England!” 
headlined Dublin’s Republican An Pho- 
blacht before Mr. de Valera had done or 
conceded anything. “The Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, lock, stock & barrel must go! Ire- 
land wants no connection with England 
The Imperial link must be severed.” 

President de Valera, only a fortnight 
earlier, had himself summed up “the aims 
of the new Government” thus: 

“Ireland her own—Ireland her own, and 
all therein, from the sod to the sky. The 


soil of Ireland for the people of Ireland 
to have and to hold from God alone who 
gave it—to have and to hold to them and 
to their heirs forever, without suit or 
service, rent or render, faith or fealty to 
any power under heaven.” 

N. S. W. Almost the only encourage- 
ment President de Valera received last 
week came from that most obstreperous 
State in all the Empire, the State of New 
South Wales in the Dominion of Aus 
tralia, the “repudiating” State of Labor 
Premier John Thomas Lang (True, Apri! 
6, 1931). In Sydney irrepressible Labor- 
ites assembled, adopted and sent to Mr. 
de Valera a most welcome resolution: 
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“This conference, representing the labor 
movement of New South Wales, is in full 
sympathy with the Irish people in their 
fight for self-determination. It deprecates 
any move to frustrate their wishes and 
will oppose any attempt at armed inter- 
vention in Ireland.” 

The Two Irelands. Pushed by Brit- 
ish pressure out of the picture last week 
was Eamon de Valera’s hope and plan that 
on becoming President he could negotiate 
for a union of the two Irelands, North & 
South, Protestant and Catholic. 

Southern Ireland flies the green, white 
& orange flag of the Free State; Northern 
Ireland (“Ulster’’) hoists the Union Jack. 
Free Staters send nobody to the London 
House of Commons; Ulstermen elect 13 
M. P.’s. Each Ireland has its royally ap- 
pointed Governor General—in the Free 
State Mr. James McNeill, in Ulster the 
Duke of Abercorn. 

In Cork last week the Free State’s No. 
1 industry stood still. Henry Ford’s work- 
men were striking. Depression had shut 
Northern Ireland’s leading shipyards—but 
Irishmen were not downhearted. What- 
ever happens the Irish are still on a pri- 
marily agricultural basis, can feed and 
clothe themselves. 

Like St. Gandhi—though in less degree 
—President de Valera is opposed to the 
Machine Age, vigorously encourages farm- 
ing, dairying, stock breeding, handicrafts 
and small-scale peasant industry. The 
famed Shannon River Power Station has 
wrought its chief results not in supplying 
industrial power but in lighting tiny cot- 
tages, keeping craftsmen’s lathes turning. 

“If We Were Free. . . .” Not quite 
ready to release his reply to Britain, which 
he had finally succeeded in drafting last 
week, President de Valera (son of a 
Spaniard) gave an interview of marked 
lucidity to a fellow Latin, Jules Sauerwein, 
famed Foreign News Editor of the Paris 
Matin, 

Soberly, significantly the President said: 
“We are united to England by our geo- 
graphical position and active economic 
relations. If we were entirely free: if 
Ireland were an independent democracy, 
entirely mistress of her destiny within her 
natural frontiers, I, for my part, would 
favor a very friendly political understand- 
ing with Great Britain. But as long as 
there exists against us a menacing fortress 
on our own soil, and we must live, so to 
speak, in a state of suspicion, true friend- 
ship can never be born between the two 
nations.” 

Editor Sauerwein asked about the 
“menacing fortress.” Snapped the Presi- 
dent: “British garrisons remain in many 
ol our ports. But we are not without 
means of action. ... We have great 
strength in the United States. ... Do 
hot forget that in the Peace Treaty Presi- 
dent Wilson imposed as a condition on 
Lloyd George a settlement with Ireland. 
-.. If the English are our best clients, 
we also are their best customers. Certain 
English ports’ companies would be ruined 
i! our cattle did not arrive. We are not 
80 feeble as they think. They can not 
Sarve us... .” 

Friends close to the President said that 


y 


his note to Britain, although ‘“concilia- 
tory.” will serve definite notice that he 
means to ask the Free State Parliament to 
abolish Oaths and Annuities when it meets 
April 2zoth. Privately. Irish lawyers who 
had advised Mr. de Valera, advised the 
Press that Canadian Premier Bennett had 
misinterpreted, in their opinion, the Em- 
pire definition of “dominion status.” The 
Free State, after dropping the Oath, would 


still have its Governor General, they 
argued. The King would still appoint the 
G. G. and the Free State would still be 


“associated as a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations” though no 
longer “united in common allegiance to 
the Crown.” 

Writing for Hearstpapers last week, 
David Lloyd George reminded the world 
that he was Prime Minister in 1921 when 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty was made. He de- 
clared: “Full independence . . . the Irish 
Free State already enjoys. Utter separa- 
tion would be a curse to it and to Great 
Britain! To dispense with | the Oath | 
is like dispensing with the marriage cere- 
mony.” 

Retorted President de Valera, also in 
Hearstpapers, “Llovd George was the 
chief architect of the partition of Ireland. 
. . » He belongs to a world that is dead.” 
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Saucy Budget 

Dear, spl ndid England, with its clouds 
and its raim and its exquisite (though 
rare!) spring days, its summers without 
mosquitoes, and its foggy autumns, Do 
you feel grand and proud, British people, 


r 





LRITAIN 'S GLYN 
Hungary's Regent corrected her. 


and realize that vou are made of the salt 
of the earth—and that you have a right to 
be even a little saucy? — 

Last autumn I happened to be dining 
with the Regent of Hungary on the night 
of the pound sierling’s collapse. Every 
one was gloomy and prognosticating the 
end of all things with the fall of Eng- 


land, when the Regent, who looks just like 
an English admiral—the same tranquil 
“sea” eyes—raised his glass and said as 
quietly as Lord Nelson might have done: 

“No, you are all wrong. Whatever 
happens England will never fail—i drink 
to England.” 

Now just think of that, people who are 
reading—England will never fail. ... 
The good God gave the British people 
their immortal soul of Honesty, which 
will always rise to the occasion 

Britons read in a leading London weekly 


the above unsolicited testimonial from 
Novelist Elinor (“It”) Glyn (Three 
Weeks), daughter of a Canadian, widow 
of an Englishman. Matter of fact last 
week there were sound reasons for the 
Empire to feel a little saucy. The Brit- 
ish fiscal year 1931-32 had just closed 


and instead of recording disaster, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer Neville Chamber- 
lain was able to announce that Britain’s 
budget balanced with a surplus of $1,- 
35 3,200. 

No other Great Power can currently 
show, even on paper, such a surplus. Dur- 
ing March moreover the pound sterling 
gained 20¢ on international exchange and 
held this gain last week. In Budapest 
His Serene Highness Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy de Nagybanya, Regent of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, would have been 
well justified in raising his tranquil ‘“‘sea” 
eyes and drinking again to England. 

Naturally Mother Britain’s budget, like 
that of Dame France, could only balance 
on paper. Her surplus of $1.383.200 was 
arrived at by crediting to Britain’s Ex- 
chequer for the fiscal year 
entire quarter of paid-up income tax which 
ordinarily would have been credited in 
the fiscal year 1932-33. In France the cur- 
rent budget (made to “balance” by even 
more irregular bookkeeping ) has been pub- 
licly declared by high French fiscal au- 
thorities to be almost $150.000.000 in the 
red, a bookkeeping irregularity of three 
billion francs. Reason: the French parlia- 
mentary election next month after which 
Frenchmen will have to lay upon them- 
selves such vexatious taxes as the U. S. 
Congress was last week inventing 
RP. 27) 
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Rector of Stewky 

Under the bleak late-Victorian beamed 
roof of Westminster Church House last 
week sat the Worshipful Frederick Keppel 
North, Chancellor of the Diocese of Nor- 
wich, at the head of an ecclesiastical court 
to hear charges preferred by the Lord 
Bishop of Norwich against Rev. Harold F. 
Davidson. Church House was packed with 
prebendaries, minor canons, curates, news- 
hawks. By nightfall British readers grew 
pop-eyed over the details of ‘th 
sensational trial in church history.” the 
trial of the “lewd rector of Stitikey.” 


1)) t 
I Us 


Although the lustings of the clergy have 
been a favorite subject of British writers 
from Chaucer to Fielding to the Brothers 
Powys, this case was important enough for 
the sedate London Times to give it five 
columns. 
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Stiffkey (pronounced “Stewky”) is in 
Norfolk. Beyond officiating at matins and 
evensong on Sundays, bland, white-haired 
Dr. Davidson* spent little time there. 
His avowed mission was in London where 





Underwood & Underwood 


Rev. Harotp F. Davipson 


“That is Temptation, but we must not 
encourage it.” 


he devoted himself to saving errant girls. 
“We believe,” ran the formal charge, 
“that the Rev. Harold F. Davidson had a 
right and duty to rescue maidens from a 
life of sin, but that in the process he 
should not have: 
“Systematically misbehaved himself— 
“Kissed and hugged Barbara Harris in 
a Chinese restaurant in Bloomsbury— 
“Permitted 17-year-old Barbara Harris 
to sleep in his bed— 
“Been guilty of immoral conduct with 
Rose Ellis, 30, over a period of ten years— 
“Paid room rent for a dozen girls with 
whonr he had unepiscopal relations—t+ 
“Been barred from two London res- 
taurants for accosting waitresses— 
“Embraced Betty Beach, an actress, 
while she was clad only in her nightie— 
“Taken Rose Ellis on a trip to Paris.” 
Each of these points was taken up by 
the Bishop’s prosecutor, a gentleman who 
bore the high chivalric names of Charle- 
magne’s champions: Roland & Oliver. 
Only two women were in court: the rec- 
tor’s wife, who sat among the witnesses, 
and a dark mysterious woman in scarlet 
who sat in the balcony, never spoke, fas- 
cinated the gentlemen of the Press. 
White-haired Dr. Davidson rushed into 
court breathless, flustered, 20 minutes late, 
followed by an infuriated taxi-driver who 
shouted that the defendant had slipped 
him a penny instead of a half-crown for 
his fare. Throughout the trial the rector 
*The lustful pastor in the late Jeanne Eagels’ 
most successful play Rain was also a “Reverend 
Davidson.” 
tLiterally ‘“‘conduct unbecoming a_ sheep 
herder,” overseer or bishop. For Ye were as 
sheep going astray; but are now returned unto 
ee Shepherd and Bishop of your souls —Peter 


had trouble with taximen. One day he 
had to borrow his fare from a reporter. 

Chief witness was 17-year-old Barbara 
Harris, who first complained of the rec- 
tor’s behavior to his bishop. Counsel for 
the Defense, a Mr. Levy, quickly proved 
that Miss Harris had had promiscuous 
affairs with various men of assorted races 
and colors for several years, that Dr. 
Davidson had made various efforts to get 
her to change her mode of life, and once 
saved her from a lover who was trying to 
punch her face. 

“All right, all right,” said Miss Harris, 
“but when he came to my room he didn’t 
talk about religion. ... He wanted to 
show me his appendicitis scar.” 

This unveiling was prefaced by one of 
Dr. Davidson’s favorite jokes. Miss Har- 
ris repeated it thus to the Court: 

“A girl and a Scotsman were sitting in 
the park opposite St. George’s Hospital. 
The Scotsman said: ‘I will show you where 
I had my appendicitis operation.’ The girl 
replied, ‘No don’t show me here.’ The 
Scotsman took her across the road, pointed 
at the hospital and said, ‘This is where I 
had my operation.’ ” 

“Hrrumph!” said the Worshipful Fred- 
erick North. “Let me understand you, 
Miss Harris. The girl and the Scotsman 
were in a park opposite St. George’s Hos- 
pital. That would of course be Hyde Park, 
and it is his premise that the girl be shown 
the actual scar on his person while he 
actually showed her St. George’s Hos- 
pital?” Miss Harris nodded. The Wor- 
shipful Frederick pondered for some time. 
“IT don’t think I ever heard a joke with 
less joke in it,” said he. 

The rector of Stiffkey, whether lustful 
or not, was certainly courageous. On Sun- 
day in the interval of his trial he went 
back to Stiffkey and preached two ser- 
mons. Only four members of his regular 
congregation attended. Even the organist, 
a cautious lady, stayed away. The white- 
haired rector stalked down the aisle cry- 
ing dramatically, “I must have someone 
to help me!” A grey-haired male stranger 
volunteered. 

For evensong rubberneck wagons, taxis, 
excursion trains brought gaping crowds 
from miles around. The church was 
packed. Special police had to handle the 
crowds. Dr. Davidson preached on the 
Resurrection, as befitted the season, but 
added a few personal remarks: 

“If improper thought comes to us, there 
is no harm in that whatsoever, because 
that is Temptation, but we must not en- 
courage it.” 

At the end of the service he took up a 
collection “for my work of helping my 
poor girls.” 


At Walsingham, Norfolk, police court, 
the trial of Dr. Davidson for riding an 
unlighted bicycle at Stiffkey was ad- 
journed last week “because the rector is 
on more important business in London.” 
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Sickened Prince 


Smart is King George’s youngest son 
Prince George. He thought up in his 
schooldays a way to outwit Queen Mary. 
She gave him only four shillings a week 








pocket money, exacted his word of honor 
not to borrow. Honorable, he priced his 
own autograph at two bob (shillings), sold 
as many as he could, clipped his father’s 
autographs out of letters, priced and sold 
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PRINCE GEORGE 


He complained of literary gangrene. 
d dé 5 


them for a quid (pound), but his mother’s 
autographs he kept. 

Smart again, the Prince while serving 
under a British naval captain chosen by 
Queen Mary, gave his superior officers the 
slip in California, dashed off for a night of 
frolicein Hollywood, later escaped from 
the Royal Navy altogether by contracting 
“chronic seasickness.” Next put to work 
at the Foreign Office and diligently tutored 
by its bureaucrats, H. R. H. developed 
symptoms so alarming that his withdrawal 
from the Foreign Office became imper- 
tive. “It must always be borne in mind.” 
his comptroller, Major Ulick Alexander, 
warned the nation on Prince George’s 27th 
birthday, “that his digestion is weak and, 
what perhaps is not generally known, that 
he suffers from insomnia” (Time, Dec. 
30, 1929). 

Since 1929 Prince George and Edward 
of Wales, chums in revelry, have sailed, 
golfed and danced their way around Sout! 
America without seasickness, quafle 
many a beaker without indigestion ant 
stayed up so late at Fort Belvedere (their 
base of operations 22 mi. from London) 
that insomnia is out of the question. Las 
week, smart Prince George performed one 
of his rare public acts, set literary London 
by the ears, stirred up a hornet’s nest 0 
controversy. 

Taking as his text what he called “sex 
novels” Prince George announced: “I am 
sure that Dr. Samuel Johnson would have 
quickly sickened, as I have sickened, 0! 
novels which only exist on a disproportion- 
ate interest in sex. I have read dozens 0! 
famous novels, many of which should have 
been operated upon for gangrene at 4 
point approximately two-thirds of the 
way through.” 
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Promptly half the novelists in England 
attacked this view, upholding the “realistic 
novel” as a worthy form of art. But shoul- 
der to shoulder with the Prince who has 
sickened of the Navy, the Foreign Office 
and the sex novel stood last week Baron 
Gorell, Chairman of the Society of Au- 
thors (British). 

This able peer was never so happy as 
when pushing through Hyde Park in a 
pram his infant son, the Hon. Timothy 
John Radcliffe Barnes, now grown big 
enough to toddle. Defending Prince 
George against literary scoffers, Baron 
Gorell, a partner in the publishing house 
of John Murray, cried: “We should all 
heartily back the stand taken by His 
Royal Highness. I am told, moreover, 
that interest in what we used to call the 





INDIA 
Pomp & Princes 


Just as though wizened little St. Gandhi 
had never existed, India’s Viceroy, his 
long legs encased in white kerseymere knee 
breeches, drove smiling through the streets 
of New Delhi to open the eleventh annual 
session of the Chamber of Princes. 
Bearded lancers with gay fluttering pen- 
nons trotted in front of his State carriage. 
A bodyguard perched behind holding a 
huge umbrella over the viceregal head. 

In the Chamber, princes, nawabs, rajas 
and maharajas sat under their painted ar- 
morial shields, fingering their silky beards, 
their brocaded turbans, their jeweled 
necklaces, delighted that the Viceroy had 
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Baron Gore_t & Son 
“We should all heartily back the stand taken by His Royal Highness.” 


‘sex novel’ is now on the wane, unless the 
novel is very well done. I have just pub- 
lished a novel myself which has been 
described as ‘having a respect for the 
decencies’-—presumably because that is so 
unusua! a thing.” 

Books written by Author-Publisher 
Lord Gorell include: Babes in the African 
Wood; Rosamund; Plush; Gauntlet 
(1931). To the Baron last week Prince 
George wrote a gracious acknowledgment 
on the stationery for which he recently 
designed his own monogram: an Old Eng- 
lish G, surmounted by a coronet and sur- 
rounded by the Garter. (Same monogram 
on his handkerchiefs. ) 

“Prince George is,” declared a St. 
James’s Palace spokesman recently, “the 
artist of the Royal Family. He plays vari- 
ous instruments and improvises even bet- 
ter than the Prince of Wales.” Three, 
even two years ago Palace spokesmen 
Were saying that King George was groom- 
ing Prince George to become the Gover- 
hor General of a Dominion; they hinted 
New Zealand. 


revived this ceremony. There was work 
for them to do. They were assembled to 
consider a resolution by which the native 
states would agree to join a federated 
union with British India. Said the Vice- 
roy: 

“Your Highnesses realize as well as I 
do that the forces of repression cannot 
be an end in themselves, and that I have 
only adopted them so as to produce con- 
ditions in which we shall be able to pro- 
ceed with the details of the great consti- 
tutional changes which are pending.” 

The princes thought it over for two 
days, finally adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“This Chamber declares the Indian 
States will join an all-India federation on 
the assumption that the Crown will accept 
the responsibility of guaranteeing to them 
the necessary safeguards.” 

In other words the princes, realizing 
that a united India must come, accepted 
the inevitable, but put it directly up to 
King George to keep them on what is left 
of their thrones. 


RUMANIA 
Nasty Duel 


Young Rumania, who is only as old as a 
middle-aged woman,* remembers Ion 
Bratianu as the Father of His Country. 
The land was profoundly stirred last week 
when Father Ion’s able grandson George 
Bratianu, leader of the Liberal Party, had 
to fight a nasty duel. 

Not nasty are most European duels, 
the duelists firing (by agreement) into the 
air, thus “satisfying their honor” and 
whetting their appetites for the customary 
champagne luncheon. But last week So- 
cialite George Bratianu had on his hands 
Rumania’s budding Hitler, the “Baby Fas- 
cist” Gregory Filipescu. Terms of the 
duel: pistols at 25 yd., to be followed if 
no one was hit by a duel unto death with 
sabres. 

Since all the “Baby Fascist” wanted was 
advertisement, he consented to use old- 
fashioned muzzle-loaders. Confessed one 
of the seconds later, “We didn’t put in 
much powder, we didn’t tamp it down and 
we put in the bullets loosely, as you might 
say.” 

Such weapons might be uncontrollable, 
dangerous. But the duelists thought other- 
wise, touched shoulders back to back, 
solemnly walked away from each other 
until separated by the prescribed 25 paces, 
wheeled smartly around, took steady aim 
and loosed their loose bullets with a terri- 
fying report—or were there any bullets? 

There most certainly were! Everyone 
connected with the duel was firm about 
that point. To prove it George Bratianu 
showed a hole through which he said a 
bullet had entered his trousers and lodged 
there. He produced a bullet, smilingly 
declared himself unwounded. But he had 
been hit, agreed the seconds, so there was 
no need to duel nastily to the death with 
sabres. 


- 
BELGIUM 

Zoology 

Certain that they were doing the right, 
the proper and, indeed, the only possible 
thing last week, several British 
sorely irked Belgian King Albert. 

His Majesty, desiring to fly to the 
Belgian Congo, had booked an ordinary 
ticket on a British Imperial Airways liner. 
“And I want it understood,” he told the 
British booking clerk, “that there are to 
be no special arrangements whatever.” 

There were special arrangements from 
one end of Mother Nile to the other. 
Wherever the big British bird alighted 
for a few minutes to leave a passenger or 
pick up mail, in popped a Briton to felici- 
tate and annoy King Albert. At Wady 
Halfa a small special British launch took 
His Majesty off the air liner promptly, 
but other passengers waited a long while 
for the company’s big launch. When they 
were brought ashore at last, there stood 
King Albert royally rampant. 

“T want to apologize to you all!” heat- 
edly exclaimed His Majesty. “I am sorry 
you had to wait, due it seems to special 


officials 
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Krinc ALpert & Krn* 
In Africa, His Majesty apologized to fellow travelers. 


consideration shown to myself. There will 
be no more incidents of this kind.” 

On again next day flew the British bird. 
Suddenly, to His Majesty’s further annoy- 
ance, three British Air Force fighting 
planes appeared, escorted the Imperia! 
Airways liner safely to Butiaba. There, 
with a British band blaring “La Braban- 
conne” and “God Save the King” a right 
hearty British welcome was extended by 
His Excellency the Governor of Uganda, 
Sir William Gowers. 

When Gowers had done his duty as 
Gowers saw it, King Albert embarked in a 
chartered steamer upon Lake Albert, sailed 
away into his Congo. On his steamer he 
took a Belgian engineer & wife who had 
missed the regular boat. 

In his Congo, zoologically-minded King 
Albert will spend a fortnight inspecting 
the Albert National Park, a mighty game 
preserve of 825.000 acres conceived by 
His Majesty when, as Crown Prince in 
1899, he visited Yellowstone National 
Park. The present Crown Prince Léopold 
and Crown Princess Astrid of Belgium 
were in the Philippine Islands last week, 
doubtless conceived many a notion as they 
were handsomely féted by new, carabao- 
shooting Governor General Theodore 


Roosevelt. 
SWEDEN 
Grand Hotel 


Stocks rose in Stockholm last week as 
the Swedish Treasury and private banks 
pooled $30,000,000 to tide over a leading 
Swedish bank hard hit by the suicide of 
overwrought Ivar Kreuger, president of 


the Swedish Match Trust (Kreuger & 
Toll). Next day Swedish stocks upped 


again as the Diet extended for another 
month the Kreuger & Toll moratorium. 


But if Swedish confidence in Sweden’s 
fiscal strength was almost back to normal, 
there was still excitement in the Grand 
Hotel which. faces King Gustav's palace 
across a small lagoon. 

Almost complacently a Swedish corre- 
spondent radioed: 

“The Grand Hotel here is full of Amer- 
ican observers, including a number of 
American brokers with whom Kreuger 
carried personal accounts. It is now known 
that Kreuger traded on six of the principal 
stock exchanges of the world, working 
through brokers who bought or sold gigan- 
tic blocks of stock for his account without 
mention of his name. It is even indicated 
that he bought such securities as oil stocks 
at times in order to bolster the market. 
He suffered gigantic losses in these opera- 
tions and a large number of brokers who 
operated in his behalf are now seeking to 
collect what is due them.” 


FINLAND 
Beelzebub v. Satan 


A disgrace to the Government of Pre- 
mier Sunila and a blow to Temperance, 
most Finnish editors angrily agreed last 
week, was the first price list of 200 tasty 
drinkables issued by Finland’s State 
Liquor Stores just 86 days after the coun- 
try voted down Prohibition. 

Instead of pricing hard liquor up to dis- 
courage hard drinking, the Government 
priced it down. Instead of pricing light 
wines down it priced them up. 

In Helsinki, though editorial pages 
roasted the Government, great and jubi- 
lant headlines heralded the arrival last 








*Baby Princess Josephine Charlotte, Crown 
Prince Léopold, Princess Astrid, photographed 
by Queen Elizabeth 


week of hard liquor (the kind Finns like) 
in huge quantities. Cried the Most Rev- 
erend Archbishop Ingman: “Not even the 
first cargoes of American grain which ar- 
rived in starving Finland at Christmas 
time in 1918 aroused such excitement as 
these present imports of ‘legal liquor’ into 
a country already full of illegal liquor. 
. . . Touching the assertion that the State 
will derive some benefit from these liquor 
sales it is my solemn duty to warn the 
Finnish people against attempting to em- 
ploy Beelzebub to expel Satan.” 

That, precisely, was what Premier 
Sunila was trying to do last week by offer- 
ing the public hardest liquor at cut rates. 
He hoped to undercut, ruin and drive out 
of Finland her entrenched and wealthy 
liquor smugglers. 

From now on it will be Beelzebub 
against Satan until smuggling ceases and 
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. warned Finns against legal liquor. 


the Government obtains an actual liquor 
monopoly—after which hard liquor prices 
will be upped, consumption of light wines 
encouraged in Finland (as in Sweden) 


RUSSIA 
His Salary, Her Sins 

Many a king, such as Belgium’s beloved 
Albert, has recently cut his own royal 
wages; but last week Josef Stalin, Dictator 
of one-sixth of the world, moved quietly 
to triple the pay of himself and Russias 
2.500,000 other Communists—the Soviet 
élite. 

Lest this move prove unpopular, the 
Soviet Press played up that same day 4 
“human touch” story like those which 
have made the British Royal Family so 
popular: 

Mrs. Stalin, who is studying chemistry 
to become the manageress of a Soviet 
rayon mill, has been cutting classes—the 
Moscow Press startlingly revealed—and 
worse than that, two books which she had 
borrowed from the Chemical Institute’ 
library were overdue last week! For these 
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faults Mrs. Stalin’s name was chalked 
with those of 50 other sinners on the 
Chemical Institute’s black (bad) list. To 
Moscow newshawks Mrs. Stalin’s profes- 
sors explained very, very carefully that 
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Mrs. STALIN 


She cut classes! 


ordinarily she is prompt about returning 
library books, she had only cut three 
clases When reprimanded, she is really an 
exemplary student whose name often ap- 
pears on the Chemical Institute’s red 
(good) list. 

Up to now iron party discipline has 
limited all Communists—including the 
Dictator—to a salary of $1,800 per year. 
In proposing to jack this up to $5.400 
Mr. Stalin naturally had to act with 

+ caution. The change was only being “con- 
w sidered,” ran the public announcement last 


week, but such public “consideration” is 


L 


° ; : ; 3 : 
© the Dictator’s mode of feeling his way, is 


r 


usually followed by action. 

Direct, -slashing, characteristic were 
other deeds of Dictator Stalin last week: 

By a decree signed jointly with Premier 
Molotov (cautious Stalin never takes sole 
responsibility), 125 managers of State 
cattle ranches were dismissed and 35 of 
them indicted for criminal mismanage- 
ment (punishable by shooting). The de- 
cree, postulating that many of Russia’s 
present breeding ranches are too large, 
ordered them split up by the creation of 
102 new ranches, menaced with dire 
threats ranch managers who have ignored 
previous orders to breed on a strict cost 
accounting basis. 

Enthusiastic about the general Russian 
cattle picture in Moscow last week was the 
son of the U. S. Secretary of Commerce. 
“This is the biggest and most interesting 
stock job in the whole world!’ cried 
Cattleman Robert P. Lamont Jr. “From 
what I have seen and heard already, they 
contemplate doing on a rapid and gigantic 
scale what is done gradually by individuals 
in our Western States—the transforma- 
tion of 


cattle from longhorn, rangy 
animals with comparatively low meat 


product to modern shorthorn meat stock.” 

Bad news from ‘“Europe’s Largest 
Motor Car Factory,” the $119,000,000 
“Molotov Works” recently built near old 
Nizhnii Novgorod by the Austin Company 
of Cleveland, Ohio, caused Dictator Stalin 
to rush out to this luckless plant last 
Week the Commissar for Heavy Industry 
himself, Comrade Grigoriy Ordzhonikidze, 


one of Stalin’s best and closest friends. 

In a blunt manifesto the Communist 
Party Central Committee stated that the 
Molotov Works have had to close down 
(three months after they were opened), 
blamed Communist and trade union lead- 
ers on the spot for “slandering the engi- 
neering and technical personnel,” making 
efficient management impossible and hold- 
ing too many workers’ meetings. 

Since every important Soviet step is 
supposed to be taken in a direction pointed 
out by Lenin, cautious Stalin is rebuking 


the Communists and trade unionists of 
Nizhnii Novgorod, reminded them that 
one of Lenin’s slogans was: ‘Absolute 


obedience to the will of one man—namely 


the Soviet manager—during working 
hours!” Motor car production, the Dicta- 


tor ordered, must be up to schedule within 
six months. 

At Stalingrad, the huge tractor plant 
which was Red Russia’s first spectacular 
step toward industrializations, early break- 
downs, shutdowns and shootings resulted 
last year in a production of 15,718 trac- 
tors. 

Two more “largests’ of the Soviet 
week: at Moscow it was claimed that the 
“World’s Largest Ball Bearing Factory” 
is in production at the rate of 3,000,000 
ball bearings yearly, and at Stanitzia 
Krinskaya the “World’s Largest Canning 
Factory of Its Kind” entered the World 
market for the first time by shipping 150,- 
ooo cans of pork & beans not to Boston 
but to London. 

“If they are found acceptable,” said the 
Soviet Cannery Manager, “we can supply 
2,000,000 more cans of pork & beans.” 


JAPAN 
Pricking and Shooting 

Japanese schoolgirls, fragile as butter- 
flies, small as pixies, must not faint at 
sight of blood. To test their courage 
seven Tokyo high school girls gathered 
last week around a white cloth in the cen- 
tre of which they had drawn a circle. 
After a solemn soprano chant the maidens 
pricked their fingers deeply, held them 
over the circle until it grew red and the 
cloth became the flag of Japan. This flag 
the seven schoolgirls dispatched to Crown 
Prince Chichibu’s crack 3rd Regiment 
which is part of the Imperial forces still 
holding Shanghai. 

Because Emperor Hirohito saw from 
the first the basic unwisdom of Japan’s 
Shanghai adventure, Crown Prince Chi- 
chibu) (a daring skier and _ steady- 
nerved huntsman) is not and never has 
been with his regiment at Shanghai. 
The chief sacrifice which Crown Prince 
Chichibu is called upon to make derives 
from the fact that his brother, Emperor 
Hirohito, has no man-child. Until the 
Sublime Emperor has a son (he has had 
four daughters) Japanese etiquet demands 
that Crown Prince Chichibu have no 
child whatsoever. Four years ago he mar- 
ried merry Setsuko Matsudaira who was 
schooled in Washington, D. C. while her 
father was Ambassador (1925-28). 

Typical of Japanese militant fanaticism, 
from which the Imperial House now stands 


aloof, was the conduct at Shanghai last 
week of Major Noburu Kuga, a battalion 
commander in the heroic Japanese goth 
Division, famed for valor in the Shanghai 
fight (True, Feb. 29). On March 16 
Major Kuga who had been captured by 
the Chinese, was released in an exchange 
of prisoners. Promptly he faced a Japa- 
nese courtmartial such as always investi- 
gates when a Japanese warrior has been 
taken prisoner and released. 

To the Court’s satisfaction it was proved 
that Major Kuga on Feb. 20 led a gallant 
assault of the no less gallant Chinese 19th 
Route Army, advancing with such vigor 
that his small Japanese detachment found 
itself presently engulfed by Chinese and 
was soon almost wiped out. Major Kuga, 
knocked senseless by the explosion of a 
hand grenade, did not even know his ene- 
mies had captured him until he woke 
up in a Chinese hospital. The Japanese 
courtmartial, when these facts had been 
established, complimented Major Kuga 
and dismissed him with all honor—but 
his hero’s brain throbbed with the mad- 
ding, ignominious fact that he had been 
“captured.” 


Major Kuga wished to commit hara- 
kiri—to disembowel himself with his 
sword—but his own sword had _ been 


broken in the battle, an aggravation of his 
shame. Brooding and white-lipped Major 
Kuga walked last week to the exact spot 
on Shanghai's battlefield where the hand 
grenade had knocked him unconscious. 
There, putting his service pistol to his 
head, he fired one well-aimed shot. 

“The suicide of Major Kuga,” said the 
Japanese military spokesman at Shanghai, 
“has aroused the greatest sympathy and 
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Crown Prince CHICHIBU 


For his regiment, schoolgirls’ blood 


admiration in Japanese military and civil- 
ian circles here.” 


In Shanghai the Oriental haggling match 
over when & how Japan’s forces will 
withdraw eased into its leisurely month 
last week at the British Consulate 
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Chokopul’s Travels 


From one Mexican village to another 
this winter a white man traveled, asking 


for and intently listening to music. A 
swart Mexican accompanied him, ex- 





selves to jogging amiably about. But back 
north again the dancing took on new, 
hectic energy. Drably uniformed work- 
men hopped about automatically, rebel- 
liously, before a stock ticker largely 
labeled. A gasoline filling station, two 
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loss. This year it has been possible to 
raise only one-sixth of what is likely to 
be needed. But Patron Eckstein is cheer- 
ful. Said he: “One inactive season will not 
destroy Ravinia’s prestige at home or 
abroad. .. . I believe that in 1933, the 
year of the Century of Progress [world’s 
fair], it will be possible to present at 
Ravinia a season of such superb artistic 
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Dieco RIverA’s PINEAPPLE, GAS Pump, WorKMAN, H. P., StREN, CAPTAIN & SAILOR 


Southbound, guitars play, hips wriggle; back north all is hectic, rebellious. 


plained to Aztecs and Tarascans that it 
was their own native music the stranger 
wanted to hear, not the imported hodge- 
podge played in Mexican cities. The 
stranger was interested in the rude, primi- 
tive sounds made by the chirimia (clay 
pipe), the marimba made of gourds, the 
teponaztle, which is the Mexican Indians’ 
drum, the noisy basis for all their music. 
Indians took to calling the white man 
Chokopul which means “one of wandering 
wits.” 

Chokopul (Conductor Leopold Stokow- 
ski) returned to his own people six weeks 
ago and as a souvenir of his travels he 
presented with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company last week the world 
premiére of H. P., a “ballet-symphony” 
written five years ago by Carlos Chavez, 
the Mexican who guided him on his musi- 
cal tour. Ravel’s L’Heure Espagnole 
served as curtain-raiser, a naughty opera 
concerning a clockmaker’s insatiable wife, 
never intended for the literal English 
translation in which it was given. Then 
the curtain went up on a drop topped by 
the letters H. P., with a heavy, everyday 
horse on one side, an everyday electric 
battery on the other. Mexico’s Artist 
Diego Rivera claims that the lowest intel- 
lect can grasp the meaning of his paintings. 
Certainly no one had to scuttle for his 
libretto last week to discover that H. P. 
stood for horsepower. 

Dancers in Diego Rivera costumes pro- 
ceeded to enact the story of H. P. Rus- 
sian Alexis Dolinoff appeared first, wear- 
ing an electric coil or two and a welder’s 
visor. On his back the letters H. P. iden- 
tified him like a football player. The 
libretto said he was “in the plenitude of 
his intellect, sentiments and physical pow- 
ers.” 

The next three scenes described the con- 
trasting influences of North & South. 
Sailors on a _ south-bound cargo ship 
jumped about in brisk, energetic fashion 
until plump sirens with fish-like feet got 
aboard, started playing guitars and wrig- 
gling their hips. Officers forgot to give 
orders then, left the bridge. In a tropical 
port even the luxuriant, overgrown pine- 
apples and coconut trees abandoned them- 


bathtubs and a ventilator took part in this 
materialistic orgy. For the finale a bland, 
fat-faced Mexican sun descended to blot 
out the noxious stock ticker, a sun whose 
face bore a flattering likeness to Painter 
Rivera’s. For this triumphant scene the 
noisy music was at its noisiest—hard, 
galvanic, rasping—as if Composer Chavez 
were trying to make up for having allowed 
his tropical dancers a comparatively 
pleasant tango. 

A cultural renaissance is having its 
start in obsidian Mexico. Rivera repre- 
sents the painter’s side. His frescoes all 
about Mexicans have been chosen to adorn 
governmental walls in Mexico City. Com- 
poser Chavez, director of the National 
Conservatory of Music and of Mexico 
City’s leading symphony orchestra, heads 
the group trying now to develop an au- 
thentic Mexican music from purely native 
sources. In his own music Chavez makes 
the winds of the modern orchestra shrill 
stridently like primitive chirimias. He has 
added swishing gourds to the conventional 
percussives. But most of H. P.’s music 
was too obtrusively harsh and loud for 
listeners on first hearing to detect the 
Indian tunes which he claims to be part & 
parcel of his work. 

It costs Mary Louise Curtis Bok a tidy 
sum to finance the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company’s carefully prepared pro- 
ductions. When Stokowski conducts, the 
bills are still higher because he likes to 
use the full Philadelphia Orchestra. But 
Stokowski asked nothing for his tense, 
vital leadership last week. He returned 
from his Mexican travels in the best of 
humor, magnanimously announced that he 
would contribute his part of H. P. free, 
“as an expression of his admiration for 
Mexican culture.’ 


Ravinia’s Bye 

Chicago learned last week that there will 
be no opera this summer at Ravinia Park, 
rustic pleasure ground up the North Shore. 
Ravinia’s genial patron, Louis Eckstein, 
is accustomed to bearing the greater part 
of each season’s deficit; last year he and 
his wife made up $187,884 of the $279.829 


distinction that it will attract not only the 
citizens of Chicago, but music lovers from 
all parts of the world.” 


—— 


Perfect Program 


If one is to travel from Italy to Man- 
hattan to conduct just one concert. re- 
flected Arturo Toscanini, one _ really 
should select the Perfect Program. Last 
week he announced that when he leads the 
Philharmonic Symphony for the benefit of 
unemployed musicians April 28, his idea 
of perfection will be Parsifal, the Prelude 
and the Good Friday music, followed by 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with its 
soaring Ode to Joy. Toscanini also cabled 
his choice of soloists: Soprano Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Contralto Margaret Matzen- 
auer, Tenor Giovanni Martinelli, Basso 
Ezio Pinza. 

te a 
More Theremin 

The stage of Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall 
might have been set for Funnyman Joe 
Cook one evening last week, or it might 
have been a physicist’s laboratory. It was 
crowded with odd-shaped pieces of ap- 
paratus. Wires ran over the floor. Leon 
Theremin, the Russian who makes music 
out of radio static, was back again, to dem- 
onstrate new elaborations of his stunt. 

Four years have passed since Inventor 
Theremin astonished people by passing his 
hands in front of wireless antennae and 
producing musical sounds. He said then 
that his invention offered many possibili- 
ties and his new devices last week included 
a dance floor so rigged underneath with 
Theremin rods that a dancer posturing on 
it can provide her own accompaniment. * 

A lady-pupil demonstrated the dance 
floor, gingerly moved her arms and head 
to “play” the Bach-Gounod Ave Maria. 
Theremin’s pupils performed individually, 
on space-controlled instruments which 
have a tone-quality something like a cel- 
lo’s, and on keyboard instruments which 
are in principle the same but sound more 
like woodwinds. Finally the pupils per- 
formed altogether, sounded not unlike a 
group of children, a little uncertain as to 
pitch, blowing on combs and tissue papet. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

The Doomed Battalion (Universal). 
This is the first important effort to put 
into a picture the unbreakable deadlock so 
long maintained by the Austrian and 
Italian armies in the Dolomite Alps. The 
picture is that of a very different war 
from the one of the Western Front, a war 
white and unreal in which avalanches, 
blizzards and mountain peaks are tactical 
considerations. Unreal, but its very un- 
reality, magnificently photographed, is 
part of its power. 

Mount Collalto, key position of the 
battle front. is held by Austrian troops. 
The Italians capture the Austrian town at 
the base of the mountain, but their many 
attacks upon and bombardments of the 
peak are futile. Without its capture they 
are powerless to advance. In desperation 
they undertake to bore under the peak to 
dynamite it. The defending Austrians 
learn of the Italian strategy but dare not 
relinquish their position. They listen to 
the sound of the drilling beneath them, not 
knowing when they will be blown to bits. 
Florian (Luis Trenker) is an Austrian sol- 
dier, a native of the village below, and 
deeply in love with the wife from whose 
arms war has torn him. 

He is sent to attempt to ascertain the 
hour set for the Italians’ explosion. Once 
in the village he is undecided whether to 
remain with his wife or return to the 
almost certain death of his comrades. 

The picture might have been great had 
its characterization been more carefully 
attended to, but it has quite enough to 
recommend it. Tala Birell, a Viennese who 
played with Max Reinhardt in Berlin, is 
competent in her rdle as Florian’s wife. 
Good shot: a night barrage upon the snow- 
covered mountain. 


_~ 


—— 





Symphony of Six Million (RKO). 
The warm, prolix emotion which Fannie 
Hurst put into her story about a young 
Jewish doctor on Manhattan’s East Side 
is strongly translated in this picture. Felix 
(Ricardo Cortez), humbly set up with a 
backroom for an office, finds few paying 
patients. He has long hard hours at a 
neighborhood clinic. It is his idea of hap- 
piness, however, to know that he is reliev- 
ing a little the suffering he has seen every- 


where about him since childhood. His 
fame but not his wealth grows until, 


realizing a debt to his family, he becomes 
4 fashionable doctor with offices on Park 
Avenue. He becomes dazzled by his own 
glitter. When his father dies under his 
hands, the blow is too much. He loses his 
nerve, only recovers it back on the dirty 
East Side, operating on the woman he 
loves (Irene Dunne). 

What gives the picture its value is the 
way in which the strewn foreground of 
streets and people becomes a constant, 
potent presence in the life of the doctor’s 
family. Tempo suffers when the actors in 
the story pause to explain themselves; 
but their emotions, chiefly the emotion of 
deep family love, are honestly and bril- 
liantly presented. Ricardo Cortez, hired 
for his part when he explained that he 
Was no Spaniard but a Jew, gives a sensi- 





tive and humble portrayal. Max Steiner’s 
musical score is particularly interesting 
when it blends with and loses itself in the 
murmuring of the streets. Symphony of 
Six Million is the second output from 
RKO since young David Selznick took 





Cortez & DUNNE 
ler operation mends his nerve. 


charge of its production (Time, Nov. 16). 
Like “The Lost Squadron,” it indicates 
that he well knows what he is about 


. 


Devil’s Lottery (Fox). Simultaneously 
last week were released Elissa Landi’s 
third novel and her fifth cinema. She 
had reason to be pleased with both. The 
book, House for Sale (Doubleday, Doran 
—$2.00) is a competent study of a fe- 
male musician who gave up her career in 
favor of matrimony and three children. No 
brilliant achievement for a_ professional 
novelist, it is probably the best fiction ever 
perpetrated by a cinemactress. The pic- 
ture, Devil’s Lottery, less sensational than 
The Yellow Ticket in which she last per- 
formed, is a glib and interesting melo- 
drama in which Miss Landi performs far 
better than any other female novelist in 
the U. S. would have been able to do. 

The plot of Devil’s Lottery is really the 
invention of one of its characters, Lord 
Litchfield (Halliwell Hobbs) who, when 
his horse King Midas wins the Derby, in- 
vites all the people who have held winning 
lottery tickets to a party at his house. 
Evelyn Beresford (Elissa Landi) turns up, 
accompanied by a scapegrace Army officer 
whose wife is absent and in poverty. The 
officer (Paul Cavanagh) plays cards with a 
clownish prizefighter (Victor McLaglen) 
and wins. The prizefighter tries to steal 
from his mother (Beryl Mercer) to pay 
the money and his mother dies of fear. 
The prizefighter then kills the caddish 
officer for cheating in the card game. Elissa 
Landi is suspected of the crime and the 
only witness who might help her, an ex- 
soldier, is so paralyzed by the spectacle of 
murder that he can neither write nor 


speak. This catalog of misfortunes is 


further expanded by interruptions in a 
minor romance between a young Oxtord 
man (Alexander Kirkland) and a London 
art student (Barbara Weeks). Good shot: 
Beryl Mercer gasping as a hand, which she 
does not know is her son’s, reaches through 
a window for her money. 


¢ 
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Are You Listening? (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Although only the title of this 
picture is borrowed from Tony Wons’s 
radio activities, dre You Listening? con- 
tains sufficient broadcasting hokum to mis- 
lead the uninitiated into believing that life 
in a studio is a combination of hangovers. 
sensational dénouements and bleached 
blondes who arrive late for the dog biscuit 
hour. William Haines, a continuity writer 
of radio hogwash, has a private office, a 
secretary, an insufficient salary and a ven- 
omous wife who nags him whenever he 
comes home, which is seldom. For love he 
has turned to an artist in the studio 
(Madge Evans), but is unable to marry 
her because his wife refuses to divorce 
him until he can earn enough to “give 
her a decent alimony.” He is tired for 
losing his sense of humor, moves to a 
cheap hotel, accidentally kills his wife. 
With his friend from the studio he at- 
tempts a getaway by motor while the 
nation’s regular radio programs are inter- 
rupted at frequent intervals with demands 
for his capture. As he is marched off to 
serve his sentence for manslaughter, you 
are assured that matters will be satisfac- 
tory to all parties when he is free. You 
are also certain, throughout the picture, 
that William Haines is not yet capable of 
cmotional screen work. 


Ladies of the Jury (RKO) takes a sit- 
uation which cinema generally treats as 
melodrama, and makes it into a comedy 
which is not quite a farce. The scene is a 
courtroom but the principal character is 
not the actress (Jill Esmond) who, 
charged with murder, occupies the de- 
fendant’s chair. Heroine is a gaunt and 
fluttering matron, Mrs. Livingston Bald- 
win Crane (Edna Mae Oliver) who ar- 
rives, with her maid and chauffeur, to 
serve on the jury. She salutes the judge, 
whom she has met socially. Her conduct 
during the trial borders on disdain, if not 
contempt, of court. In the jury room 
Mrs. Crane shows that she has a better no- 
tion of the case than her associates. When 
all the rest vote “Guilty” she holds out for 
an acquittal. 

She is so shrewd, stubborn and adroitly 
tactful that the other members of the 
jury presently come round to her way of 
thinking. A real estate salesman, a garage 
mechanic, the proprietor of a Greek res- 
taurant and two gibbering intellectuals are 
easy for her to deal with. An Irish cook is 
less tractable until Mrs, Crane promises 
her a job. When she has convinced all of 
her peers except two, Mrs. Crane arranges 
a trip to the scene of the crime which 
proves that she is right as well as rigid. 
Like Marie Dressler and Polly Moran, 
Edna Mae Oliver is an oldtime actress 
who, with the disappearance of exterior at- 
tractions, has had ample time to perfect 
her comedy technique. Among other mem- 
bers of the jury are Kitty Kelly, who uses 
the expression “Go milk a duck,” and Ken 
Murray as a real estate salesman. 
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Free for All 


There was lots of art in Manhattan’s 
Grand Central Palace last week. Down- 
stairs the interior decorators of the coun- 
try disported themselves at the Fourth 
International Antique Show, an elegant 
assemblage of ancient furnishings taste- 
fully set off in booths and attended by 
débutantes. Upstairs was the 16th show- 
ing of the Society of Independent Artists. 














EXoTIQUE 


. almost Picasso. 


The Independents (“No Jury. No 
prizes.”’) were founded in-1916 by a group 
of able young artists—Robert Henri, John 
Sloan, George Bellows, Samuel Halpert— 
in revolt against the pontifical National 
Academy of Design. At that time they 
filled a real need. U. S. painting that did 
not imitate 19th Century French impres- 
sionism was frowned upon by dealers. Cus- 
tomers had no chance to decide whether 
they liked independent work or not. The 
original Independents set up no school to 
rival the Academy. They simply opened a 
place where any painter could show any- 
thing. Since then the discovery of U. S. 
talent has become a highly organized busi- 
ness and the Independents’ show largely a 
waste of time. Last week in all the 944 
canvases on view, the only notable ones 
were those contributed by President John 
Sloan, Secretary A. S. Baylinson, Director 
Warren Wheelock and a few other loyal 
lingerers from the Independents’ early 
days, plus a few violent, ably drawn car- 
toons by persons who take advantage of 
the Independents’ liberality to exhibit po- 
litical propaganda. Critics noted that the 
founders of modernism are already suf- 
ficiently venerable to have direct copyists. 
Director Warren Wheelock produced a 
solid canvas of “Men Working” in pre- 
cisely the mood and manner of rotund 
Diego Rivera. Artist Dmitry Wiener ex- 
hibited an angular confection entitled 
“Exotique” (see cuts) that only lacked 
Pablo Picasso’s acute sense of cvior to be 
exactly like the great Spanish experi- 
menter’s latest abstractions. 





Depression caused one novelty in this 
year’s show. Artists loudly announced that 
this year they would barter their pictures 
for food, rent, clothing, or what had you. 


Haberdashers and dentists were first to 
strike bargains. On the opening night 
Artist Baylinson closed with Tailor S. 


Hindleman—a drawing for a spring suit. 
Dentist Joseph R. Horn scoured the gal- 
lery, tentatively selected 30 pictures, 
waited for toothaches to develop. 


° 








Theatre 


The Manhattan art world was much 
concerned with the theatre last week. At 
the new Sidney Ross Gallery an imposing 
show of the “Theatre in Art” was held 
for the benefit of the Actors Fund. It was 
an important collection. Its sponsors as- 
sembled portraits of actors, back stage 
sketches, scenes of circuses, vaudeville, 
burlesque and grand opera by such potent 
names as Thomas Benton, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Alexander Brook, Antonio Salemme. 
Critics applauded. 

In other parts of town, other galleriés 
honored two of the U. S. drama’s ablest 
decorators: tousle-haired Robert Edmond 
Jones at the Bourgeois Galleries, swart Jo 
Mielziner at Marie Sterner’s. 

Not excepting Norman Bel-Geddes, a 
genius whose accent usually obscures the 
individuality of the playwrights he stages, 
Robert Edmond (“Bobby”) Jones is the 
ablest designer of the U. S. theatre. Audi- 
ences will long recall his skillful settings 
for The Green Pastures, Mourning Be- 
comes Electra, The Emperor Jones and a 
hundred other plays, without having been 
distracted from the quality of the plays 
themselves. Robert Edmond Jones, at 28, 





—— 





MEN WorKING 
. almost Rivera. 


made a sensation with sets and costumes 
he designed for Granville Barker’s pro- 
duction of The Man Who Married a Dumb 
Wife. Later he became associated with 
Arthur Hopkins. Now, at 44, he calls his 
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settings “not pictures, but images. . 
But this solid knowledge of good theatre 
makes Jones’s designs less effective on a 
gallery wall than on a stage. At one 
time Decorator Jones had a Christlike 
beard and a nice talent in portrait paint- 
ing. He sacrificed whiskers and easel as 
his position in the theatre became more 
secure. What he had to show last week 
were frankly working drawings. 

Slightly less potent in the theatre, more 
effective in an art gallery was the exhibi- 
tion of young Jo Mielziner (pronounced 








Wide World 


Jo MIELZINER 


. knows a fly loft from a fire hydrant. 


Melzeener). Born in Paris 31 years ago, 
Jo Mielziner was set to drawing by his 
artist father almost as soon as he could 
walk. In the U. S. he studied in the Art 
Students’ League of New York and the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
He won the Cresson scholarship two years 
in succession, studied painting in Vienna 
in 1919-20 when Austria was falling to 
pieces.* Director Max Reinhardt was do- 
ing magnificent things on the stage of the 
Bourg Theatre. After one season in De- 
troit, Jo Mielziner was taken up by the 
New York Theatre Guild. Since then he 
has designed sets for 56 productions, 4 
list including such memorable and diverse 
productions as Te Guardsman, The Wild 
Duck, Strange Interlude, Street Scene, 
first, second and third Little Shows, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street, Of Thee I 
Sing, Bloodstream (see p. 45). . 
More important to last week's exhibi- 
tion was the fact that Jo Mielziner is not 
only a sound stage designer but also 4 
facile, amusing, often brilliant draughts- 
man. Robert Edmond Jones’s completed 
sets are generally more effective than his 
sketches. Jo Mielziner’s seldom are. In 
addition he has found time between build- 
ing scale models, carpenter’s blue prints. 
electricians’ light plots, laying out color 
schemes, to make a number of brilliant 
back stage sketches. One of these, a large 
water color of a lean, complacent French 
clown drawing on a huge pair of rose- 
colored gloves, would be worthy of atten- 
tion if its author did not know the differ- 
ence between a fly loft and a fire hydrant. 
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Chemists at New Orleans 


Only 275 of the more than 19,000 mem- 
bers of the American Chemical Society are 
out of work, President Laurence V. Red- 
man assured that body when it met in 
New Orleans last week. The ratio of one 
unemployed out of 70 seemed to him an 
excellent professional record. On _ the 
other hand Jndustrial & Engineering 
Chemistry, published by the Society, in 
the issue which printed the convention pro- 
gram, carried seven want-ad offers of sit- 
uations against 65 applications by mem- 
bers—nine chemists for every offered job. 
Dr. Redman thinks the Depression bene- 
ficial. Said he: “When business is good, 
research is hampered and all hands are en- 
gaged in turning out materials. Yet the 
only way man ever made quick money was 
through research. Depression in south- 
ern Europe in the 15th Century caused the 
chartering of Columbus’ expedition. <4 

As usufructs of Depression he counted 
cellophane, colored metals, non-rusting 
metals, cancer investigations. The harvest 
also included: 

Selenium for Cancer? Years ago in- 
vestigators tried selenium as a treatment 
for cancer. It destroyed cancers and the 
people who had them, was discarded. At 
the University of Illinois Professor Ros- 
ile Mary Parr® mixed sodium selenite, 
calcium germanate, sodium chloride (table 
salt) and 1,000 parts of water. Dr. Clar- 
ence Sylvester Bucher, physician & sur- 
geon, injected the solution into the mus- 
cles of several persons having cancers and 
then exposed the patients to x-rays. Dr. 
Ruth Scovell Funk, bacteriologist, studied 
the tissues. The cancers seemed to heal. 
Supposition is that the selenium atoms 
acted as ‘reflectors of x-rays, thus giving 
cancer cells a double bombardment of di- 
rect and indirect rays. (In London last 
week Sir Arthur Keith, great anthropol- 
gist and surgeon, qualified a report that 
ayoung doctor researching on the roof of 
the Royal College of Surgeons had found 
acure for cancer. Said Sir Arthur: “The 
truth is, the young experimenter has got 
old of something big toward the control 
of its growth. It is true that he is work- 
ing with a parathyroid extract. It means 
hat in his experiments on animals he can 
develop or retard growth as he wishes. 
But whether this discovery will ultimately 
ead to control of malignant growth re- 
mains to be seen.”’) 

Slow Anesthetic. Two Cincinnatians, 
Theodore Harold Rider and Eugene Wiley 
Scott, presented a new local anesthetic 
which they claim is stronger than novo- 
caine or cocaine and can replace those 
drugs. It is not habit-forming, its effect 
wears off slowly. The patient is “more 
comfortable after operation than is usually 
the case.” The anesthetic’s full name is 
hydrochloride of piperidinopropanediol di- 
phenylurethane, abbreviated to diothane. 


Castor Oil Detoxifyer. Castor oil con- 
tains a specific poison called ricin, anal- 
ogous to the toxins of certain bacteria. By 
treating sodium ricinoleate, a deriva- 





*No kin to the late Professor Samuel Wilson 
Parr who was onetime (1928) president of the 
American Chemical Society. 


tive of castor oil, Dr. Rider obtained a 
substance called soricin which counteracts 
the ill effects of the toxins of diphtheria 
and lockjaw. It also cancels the poisons 
of snake venom. Soricin, Dr. Rider thinks, 
may have value in immunization. 

Food Industry “needs men trained for 
it, men and women with training in chemi- 
cal engineering, bacteriology, accounting, 
economics of marketing, and possibly agri- 
culture. Surely the food industries as a 
whole are more important than the dairy 
products industry alone, yet there are 60 
or more universities or colleges training 
young men and women for the dairy prod- 
ucts industries and only three or four 
offering training in the larger field of en- 
deavor. Thus the canning industry must, 
in general, recruit its personnel from other 
fields; the same is true of the dehydrated 
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Keystone 
Dr. OSCAR KNEFLER RICE 


. was startled on his stoop. 


and frozen food, refrigeration, fermenta- 
tion and other industrial lines. Practically 
the only training now given in foods in 
this country is in departments of home 
economics. I believe that more adequate 
educational and training opportunities 
should be available for men entering the 


food industries; such opportunities are 
now sadly wanting.”—Professor Carl 


Raymond Fellers, Massachusetts Agricul- 
tural College. 

But the dairy industry must not be 
slighted, declared J. H. Nair of the 
Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, N. Y. It 
“constitutes the largest single industry in 
the country, supplying nearly one-half of 
the annual consumption of foodstuffs.” 
It must solve problems of preservation, 
needs experts. 

Frozen Foods. The quick freezing of 
foods is becoming “America’s fastest- 
growing industry,” declared Clarence 
Birdseye and Gerald A. Fitzgerald of 
Gloucester, Mass. More than too food 
products are now frozen for market. Food, 
moving on endless belts, is swiftly turned 
to ice at 25° to 30° below zero Fahren- 
heit. There are mobile freezing machines 
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which may be moved into truck gardens, 
orchards and berry patches. Among many 
“quick-freezing” problems are how to pre- 
serve taste, appearance and _ nutrition 
values upon de-frosting. Donald Kiteley 
Tressler and William T. Murray of 
Gloucester have been trying to determine 
just how long to age beef in order to make 
a tender quick-frozen meat. 

Sugared Plaster. The desperate sugar 
industry with 2,105,000 long tons over- 
production asked Mellon Institute to find 
new uses for sugar. Result: Gerald Judy 
Cox and John Metschl resurrected and 
perfected an ancient masonic formula for 
strengthening mortar with syrup. To 
every 100 lb. of quicklime in a lime-sand 
mortar mix they add 6 lb. sugar. The 
sugared mortar is 60% stronger than ordi- 
nary mortar. Sugar last week sold at 43¢ 
per lb. wholesale. 

The two sugar investigators also per- 
fected commercial methods of making 
citric and oxalic acids from cane sugar. 
They have also made sucrose octa-acetate 
and sucrose benzoate, which are valuable 
in certain kinds of lacquers and adhesives 
and in the manufacture of paper. 

Sluggish Gasoline. There is a gasoline 
“which under ordinary conditions will burn 
only with a wick as kerosene does, but 
which in spite of this is satisfactory in 
tractors and special automobile engines 
in warm climates in summer,” observed 
Robert Thompson Haslam, vice president 
of Standard Oil Development Co. He fore- 
sees industrial alcohol made from waste 
refinery gases. One of the largest current 
uses for these gases is in the manufacture 
of hydrogen. 

Cottonseed Gasoline. Cottonseed 
makes good hog and cow food and palat- 
able cooking oil. If the oil is fed into a 
metal coil at goo® F. and 150 lb. per sq. 
in. pressure, it breaks down into gasoline. 
Cottonseed gasoline 35¢ to 40¢ a 
gallon, said Gustav Egloff ot Chicago, too 
high for all but a few districts in the 
U. S., but not too high for countries a 
long distance from gasoline sources. Other 
breakdown products of cottonseed oil in- 
clude Diesel engine oil, coke, gases, water. 
Certain of the gases can be converted into 
alcohol, anti-freeze materials. 

Museums. No community of more than 
50,000 in the U. S., Canada or Great Brit- 
ain lacks a museum of some kind. The 
U. S. has about 1,400 museums of which 
300 are devoted to Science and Industry. 
U. S. museums are intended to attract the 
general public and educate children, 
whereas the Bfitish type is primarily a 
specialist’s collection. ‘Particularly fine 
organizations” are located at Brooklyn, 
Buffalo, Charleston, Chicago, Erie, New- 
ark, Philadelphia, Rochester, Trenton. 
Trenton’s Museum loans live animals to 
children. Museums in Cleveland and St. 
Louis and the Museum of Natural History 
in Manhattan lead in distributing their 
items among the schools. The Philadel- 
phia Commercial Museum tries to interest 
foreign and domestic buyers of Phila- 
delphia products.—Aida M. Doyle, UV. S. 
National Museum, Washington. 

Brightest Young Man picked by the 
American Chemical Society this year is 
Dr. Oscar Knefler Rice, 29, Harvard in- 
structor of chemistry. Like his friend 
Professor Linus Carl Pauling of California 
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Institute of Technology, chosen last year 
as U. S. Chemistry’s brightest, Dr. Rice, 
who also studied at Caltech, is prodigious 
in his application of physical theories to 
chemical problems. His special work has 
been interpreting reactions between gases 
by means of quantum mechanics. He has 
also used modern theories of statistics to 
describe metals and _ electro-capillarity. 
The past year his researches have been de- 
voted to finding out what happens to the 
energy contained in molecules of gases 
when the molecules break up. His present 
program is to determine the process by 
which molecular energy is transferred back 
& forth between molecules in a heated 
gas. 

Bright young Instructor Rice spends 
most of his time in Harvard’s Edward 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Laboratory, re- 
freshes himself with tennis, squash, ping 
pong. When notice of Dr. Rice’s kudos 
came to him last week, it came in a tele- 
graph envelope marked portentously “Do 
not ‘phone.” He received it on the stoop 
of his Cambridge boarding house, com- 
mented: “Very unexpected. I thought it 
a death message.” 


Patented Peach 


On May 23, 1930 President Hoover hon- 
ored the late Luther Burbank by approv- 
ing a bill which gave the creators of new 
plants monopoly rights by patent. Mrs. 
Burbank would presumably be rich now 
had the plant patent law been passed dur- 
ing her husband’s lifetime of fruit & flower 
invention. 

First patentee of a plant was Henry F. 
Rosenberg of New Brunswick, N. J. He 
made the “Dr. Van Fleet,” a climbing 
rose which blooms once a year, an “ever- 
blooming «. . climbing or trailing rose.” 
in the words of his patent. The rose’s 
name is “New Dawn.” 

Last week President Edgar Winfred 
Stark of Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards 
Co., Louisiana, Mo.,* flourished the papers 
which gave him the first patent in the 
world on a fruit tree. It covers his Hal- 
Berta giant peach tree. The Hal-Berta, 
President Stark excitedly sets forth, “bears 
uniformly large, rosy-cheeked. delicious to 
eat, yellow-fleshed, freestone peaches, 
many of them weighing more than a 
pound, ripening a few days after the Hale- 
Elberta [peach] season when a truly high 
quality peach such as the Hal-Berta Giant 
will mean profit to the man who grows 
them and pleasure to the folks who eat 
them.” 





Spoken Telegrams 

Two Manhattan engineers, Edwin H. 
Loftin and S. Young White, last week an- 
nounced that they had perfected a com- 
pact self-recording phonograph; and were 
going to install duplicates in public booths 
For 25¢ a customer speaks the message he 
is too inept, lazy or hurried to write. He 
may mail the disc or he may give it to a 
telephone operator to play over long- 
distance. The Loftin-White device also 
answers telephones, automatically records 
messages. Suggested name: postephony. 

*When Luther Burbank died he directed that 
his entire business be taken over by Stark 
Brothers. Later the Burbank flowers were sold 
to W. Atlee Burpee Co. of Philadelphia (Time, 
Sept. 21). Stark Brothers retained the fruits. 


PEOPLE 





“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


When Gerald Collins, 3, fell down a 
25-ft. drill hole in Picher, Okla., he got 
countrywide headlines until rescued, be- 
cause of the late front-page-famed Floyd 
Collins, who was not rescued from a Ken- 
tucky cave in 1925. 

Connecticut’s Governor Wilbur Lu- 
cius Cross, 70, issued a formal denial that 
he was soon to marry Miss Catherine 
Turner, 24, insurance clerk of West Hart- 
ford. 
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Voluble Edward Stanlaw Jordan, pres- 
ident of Jordan Motor Car Co. (in re- 
ceivership), waved a 5¢ cigar at a news- 
man in Cleveland and told of his impov- 
erishment. “For a time I was simply 











Keystone 
CLEVELAND'S JORDAN 
“Don't kid yourself!” 


crushed. I hardly knew what to do. If 
the news got around to the Mayfield Club 
or Pepper Pike Club that I had lost my 
step-ins, think what would happen to my 
social standing. But the best philos- 
ophy I ever heard can be expressed in 
three words—‘don’t kid yourself.’ That 
realization helped me to cure my Depres- 
sion.” 

Because clergymen objected, a playlet 
called “Does Crime Pay?” starring plump 
Mrs. Alice Schiffer Diamond, widow of 
Gangster Jack (“Legs”) Diamond, was 
dropped from the bill of Billy Watson’s 
burlesque show when it reached Paterson, 
N. J. Protested Actress Diamond: “My 
theatrical act teaches a great moral lesson 
—everyone, young and old, who sees it 
realizes that crime is futile and that the 
old straight and narrow path is the only 
one to follow.” 

J. Malcolm Crim, onetime poor store- 
keeper of Kilgore, Tex. who was made rich 
and elected first mayor of his town after 
oil was struck on his mother’s farm 


(Time, Feb. 2, 1931), told a newsman in 
Manhattan: “I’m having fun . . . but it 
won't last long. You can’t enjoy yourself 
when you get rich. . . . You're the first 
man I’ve talked to in six months who 
didn’t ask me to give him some money to 
pay his grandmother’s hospital bill. . . . I 
took the job as mayor because the town 
was getting overrun with the wrong kind 
of people. ... We used the Baptist 
church for a jail, then we got a little jail 
built and they used the church for a dance 
hall. Finally some fellow came into town 
one Sunday afternoon and set fire to our 
two churches. Burnt ’em down. That 
made me mad, so I built a Presbyterian 
church to get even. . . . You can put in 
the paper that I’m the only guy that ever 
came out of Texas that wasn’t a cowboy. 
High-heeled boots hurt my feet.” 
SL ane 

Twenty years ago famed Violinist Jan 
Kubelik told U. S. newsmen: “I have 
made more than $1,000,000 with my vio- 
lin. I have this, and a wife and five beau- 
tiful children. And now, as far as the 
strenuous American life is concerned, I am 
done up with it. . . . The amassing of a 
fortune, the gaining of fame is not all.” 


With his million dollars Jan Kubelik 
bought a large estate in Hungary. Last 
week in Vienna he appeared in_bank- 


ruptcy court, offered to settle his $125,000 
liabilities at 35¢ on the dollar, blamed his 
plight on U. S. stock losses. 

thie nas 

Driving home from a party at 6:40 a.m. 
Francis Townsend Hunter, president of 
the White Plains (N. Y.) Daily (press) 
Corp., longtime member of the U. S. Davis 
Cup tennis team, had his thigh broken, his 
head and hand cut in a crash. Physicians 
thought he would be able to play tennis 
again some day. Said he in the hospital: 
“T guess I can run a newspaper from here 
as well as anywhere else.” 

The Rhode Island Senate, of which he 
is president and member from Newport, 
unanimously voted William Henry Van- 
derbilt the right to perform marriage cere- 
monies. 


—-—e 





Said George Bernard Shaw as he re- 
turned to London from a visit to South 
Africa: “Ireland [see p. 22] is living in 
the 17th century. The Irish are in just as 
strong a position as anyone else in the 
British Empire, but they don’t know it. 
. . . The South Africans are splendid. A 
humane government ought to send out a 
number of missionaries to teach them this 
is the 20th Century.” 


——@>— 


Russian-born Nadedjda, Marchioness 
of Milford Haven, lent her imposing 
name and patronage to a dinner-cabaret- 
dance-bridge & breakfast planned by 4 
group of British peeresses for the night 
of May 20th at Bray Court Hotel on the 
Thames. Object: to combat Communism. 


In Cannes an automobile knocked down 
bald, paunchy Baron Maurice (“Mo- 
mo”) de Rothschild, Senator of France, 
broke his arm, injured him internally. 
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HERE’S one way fo be sure of get- 
wan, the best tires in the world. 
Buy Goodyear Tires. Don’t take our 
word for it. Take the public’s. The 
public knows. It USES tires—all kinds. 
Out of its experience with all tires, 
it buys more Goodyear Tires than 
any other kind! 

The newest Goodyear is better than 
ever. It combines SILENCE with SAFETY 
because it has the first noiseless non- 
skid tread. Goodyears are better in 


mileage, better in tread-wear, better 


in value than ever before. FiRST-choice 
tires, yet they cost no more than 
second-choice tires. No wonder, is it, 


that “more people ride on Goodyear 
Tires than on any other kind!” 
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Copyright 1982, by The Goodyear tire 


Jeodyear ‘n ites you to hear Arthur 
“y. one | tand...Revellers Quartet 
and Go: ar Concert-Dance Orches- 
tra...ey Wednesday and Saturday 
= night, 0. —_N.B.C. Red Network, WEAF 
“i au Associated Stations 
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Don’t remove the moisture- 
proof wrapping from your 
package of Camels after 
you open it. The Camel 
Humidor Pack is protec- 
tion against perfume and 
powder odors, dust and 


ger offices and homes, 


even in the dry atmosphere 
of artificial heat, the Camel 
Humidor Pack can be de- 
pended upon to deliver fresh 
Camels every time 








ee m 
I've switched 


to CAMELS beeause 
theyre FRESH?” 


Once a woman smoker has been 
introduced to Camels it’s a case of 
love at first light. The first cool, 


mild fragrant puff of smoke from 
this fresh cigarette is sufficient to 


win her to Camels’ ever-growing 
ranks of friends. 

Maybe it’s because her throat is 
more sensitive than a man’s that 
she’s so quick to grasp the differ- 
ence between the mildness of this 
air-sealed cigarette and the stinging 
bite of parched or toasted tobaccos. 

Blended from choice Turkish 
and mild, sun-ripened Domestic 
tobaccos, Camels are made with 


Made 
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just the right amount of natural 
moisture and kept that way until 
delivered to the smoker by the 
Camel Humidor Pack. 

These cigarettes are never 
parched or toasted. The Reynolds 
method of scientifically applying 
heat guarantees against that. 

If you haven’t smoked Camels 
lately, perhaps you’ve been missing 
something. Why not switch over for 
just one day? After you’ve known 
their rare, throat-easy mildness, 


then leave them —if you can. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


MELS 


FRESH—Kept FRESH 


“Are you Listenin’ ?”’ 
R. J REYNOLDS TOBACCO COMPANY’S 
COAST-TO-COAST RADIO PROGRAMS 


Camel Quarter Hour 
Columbia Broadcasting System 


Prince Albert Quarter Hour 
National Broadcasting Company Red Network 


_ (Pach 
See radio page of local newspaper for time 


© 1932, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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“JUNE 12,1807—Wecame 
today by post to Norfolk, 
sixty long miles. Over- 
come by fatigues of the 
journey, I took at once to 
my bed, where, I fear me. | must for several days 
remain.” 
oo 
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“May 18, 1871—I had the honor of calling today 
upon Miss Jenny Lathrop, whose parents kindly 
consented to her accompanying me for a drive in 
my chaise. The roads were, however, so frightfully 
dusty that | doubt whether charming Miss Jenny 
quile enjoyed the ride.” 

eo *h ea 
“Jury 9, 1897—We all went upon our tandems for 
a picnic at Pleasant Point. It is a distance of 
twenty miles, but we should have made it in 
three hours if the roads had not been so bad. As 
it was, we didn’t get home till after dark, even 
though we scorched the last mile or so.” 

ke ea ea 
“NOVEMBER 23, 1912—We drove to the Yale- 
Ilarvard game by auto. Never attempt it, as it is 
a trying trip—a hundred miles. The roads are 
miserable and, of course, it rained. Stuck in the 
mud three times and in the end arrived at the 
game just in time to see the last rush of the first 
half. The score was 20-0, as I suppose you know.” 

eo to ey 
a serial of hard- 


So RuNS America’s travel log . . . 


ships until recent years. But by 1915 automobiles 
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were owned in great numbers, and in answer to 
insistent demand there began a nationwide con- 
struction of good roads. 

The clouds of dust, the jolting and jerking, the 
engulfing mud of the old dirt roads are today 
merely memories for most of us. Broad, smooth 
highways of concrete reach across our land, and 


even into the most remote districts. We are told 





that there are approximately 60,000 miles of con- 
crete or asphalt, another half million and more of 
otherwise improved highways. 

9 eo oy 
Iv Is GRATIFYING to the Fisher Body Corporation 
to know that it helped to bring good roads to 
America. For popular ownership of automobiles 
created the demand for improved highways 
and Fisher's pioneering and development of closed 
bodies served immeasurably to popularize the 
aulomobile, and to make touring feasible. 

. + oy 
Goop ROADS have made the advantages of the 
cily available to the country, and the beauties of 
the country accessible to the city. They have made 
driving, in consequence, America’s major pastime 
and touring its favorite vacation. 

In addition, our modern roads serve as important 
conveying channels for farm and factory produce. 
They form a huge network for passenger travel by 
bus. They represent great “Main Streets” for 
roadside distribution of the farmer’s wares. In 


short, they play a stellar role in both our economic 





system and our modern social life. 
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AN APRIL WEEK-END 
IN THE 


AQUITANIA 


TO BERMUDA 





APRIL : : TAURUS 
A fanciful Bull, fighting red 


hibiscus blossoms in Bermuda. 


ro} 


APRIL 22 


What are those four-day gaps which so 
regularly appear on the cluttered en- 
gagement books of the socially sought? 
They're the Cunard week-end cruises! 
For those most in the know have made it 
a habit. Again they are sailing away... 
where April showers only flowers and 
golden sunshine . . . where flying fish 
spangle Gulf Stream waves. 


To those who appreciate subtle refine- 
ments and seek their pleasures with good 
taste, the AQUITANIA is familiar and 
faultless. Whatever be your desire, 
Cunard luxury includes it, Cunard service 
lays it deftly before you. Would you exert 
yourself in merry sport, dance or swim, 
play games? Or would you merely bask 
in the warm sun, breathe tonic air, dine 
delectably, and sleep soundly until noon? 
You will find it all... and so much more! 
. . « on this Cunard week-end cruise. 


Reservations are strictly limited, rates ex- 
tremely low. Let April begin the benefi- 
cent habit . . . a sea-going week-end 
once a month... . under Cunard opera- 


tion and management. Sail onthe queenly 
AQUITANIA to Bermuda! 


No passports required 


Book thru your Local Agent 
No one can serve you better 


Sailing April 22, (Fri. 11 P.M.) ‘50 
UP 


Return April 26, (Tue. morning) 


CUNARD 


| saw a vision of the Virgin Mary, 





| daughters of venerable 





| samurai 


RELIGION 





Papal Broadcast 

For the third time since the opening of 
Station HVJ, Vatican City, the U. S. 
heard last week the gentle, deliberate voice 
of Pope Pius XI. Occasion was the cere- 
monial reading of the heroic virtues of 
Mére Alix LeClerc, founder with St. Pierre 
Fourier in 1597 of the Congregation of 
Notre-Dame. Alix LeClerc (1576-1622) 
bearing 
a garment like those which the members 
of the Congregation were later to wear. 
Alix LeClerc and her co-founders prac- 
ticed intense asceticism while instructing 
the young. 
proval. Even St. Pierre Fourier was wor- 
ried, but Alix LeClerc had a vision which 
clinched their determination: The Virgin 
appeared again, placed the Infant Jesus in 
her arms, told her to persevere. Alix Le- 
Clerc was declared Venerable in 1899, is 


to be beatified and doubtless eventually 
canonized. Said Pius XI: . On this 
day our Divine Redeemer and Master. 


through our humble ministry, deigns to 


| present for the admiration and still more 


for the emulation and universal imitation, 
the example of a soul that precisely in its 
ready, generous, always increasingly 
generous life, corresponding with Divine 


Certain people voiced disap- | 


grace and persevering always for perfect | 


fidelity, summits of 
heroism. 


do except 


reaches the very 
. Nothing remains 
rejoice with the 
Alix LeClerc. We 
do this with all our hearts. We de- 
sign also to bless, and we do bless, all who 
in these days of universal anxiety, and of 
universal suffering with a sincere desire 
for the common good do labor for the re- 
turn of mutual confidence among peoples.” 


Bushido 

In Chicago last week, Rev. Horace E. 
Coleman, 64, his wife and his son, Horace 
Jr., 22, clasped hands on the rear seat of 
their automobile in a tightly closed garage 
until asphyxiated by carbon monoxide 
from the exhaust. For 32 years the Cole- 
mans had been Quaker missionaries in 
Japan. They had steeped themselves in 
Japanese Bushido, the ethical code of the 
which prescribes hara-kiri for 
those facing shame. Learning that Clara 
B. McGill, a destitute young girl whom the 
Colemans had sheltered, had made a com- 
plaint that Horace Coleman Jr. had be- 
trayed her, they left a note: “This way 
accords with our peculiar ideas in cases 
where conditions warrant it.” In Mrs. 
Coleman’s lap was an open Bible and 
directions that their ashes be scattered 
under the trees at their summer home in 
Karuizana, near Tokyo. 





Yatayoga 

In Rangoon last fortnight, Narasingha 
Swami, Indian mystic, ate a handful of 
ground glass, drank half a drachma of 
nitric acid, some sulfuric acid, also swal- 
lowed a grain of strychnine and a grain of 
potassium cyanide. He died in agony. 
His friends explained it was because he 
had been kept from doing his yatayoga 
(breath-control and auto-suggestion ex- 
ercises) by swarms of visitors at his house. 
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Hall of Columns, Mosces 


23 days... 


in the Industrial Centers 


f th 
sovieT union $2.10 


A provocative and stimulating journey 
that gives a broad and comprehensive 
vision of the gigantic industrial and socia 
projects remaking a vast and varied land. 
‘The institutes and. stately 
Leningrad... the workers’ clubs, schools, 
recreation centers, and new art theatres 
of Moscow ... the huge industries and 
museums of Kharkov. . . the collective 
farms of Rostov the Dnie prostroy 
Dam, mightiest hydro-electric station in 
the world Dnie -propetrovsk, with 
its iron works... the medieval beauty of 
Kiev picturesquely situated on the high 
banks of the Dnieper . . . by all means 
bring along your camera and note-book. 


palaces of 


*Second Class, two together; $345 for one alone 
Greatly reduced rates for three or four together. 


INTOURIST provides everything— 
hotels, meals, transportation, sight-seeing, 
theatre tickets, Soviet visa, and the serv- 
ices of English-speaking guides. 

Other tours of unusual interest: Mos- 
cow and Leningrad, 7 days, $85; Mos- 
cow, Kiev, and Dnieprostroy Dam, 14 
days, $140 up; Volga Tour, 16 days, $160 
three tours to Turkestan; Industrial 


up; 
‘Tours. 

Write for General Booklet T4, IN- 
TOURIST, Ine., 261 Fifth Ave., New 
York; 304 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago; 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. Or see 


your own travel agent. 


TRAVEL IN THE 


SOVIELUNIO 
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Your Baker Saves You 
Trouble and Money 


HE baking industry has 
grown to great propor- 

lions because it renders a great service. 
Ithas lifted a burden of drudgery from 
the tired shoulders of Womankind. 
Taking unto itself the making of the 
bread, the cakes, the cookies, and the 
pies, for which the human palate eter- 
nally hungers, the baking industry has 
emancipated the American kitchen. 

Besides that, the scientific methods 
of the modern baker have done much 
to elevate the standards of the Ameri- 
can household. 

And then there is the factor of econ- 
omy, that every woman knows. If she 
has no other reason to patronize the 
baker she does it to save money. 

The baking industry sells at low 
prices because it has learned how to 


produce and deliver at low 
cost — and that is where 
International Trucks come in. Deliv- 
ery cost is a very important item in 
this industry, most authorities agree- 
ing that it averages one-fifth of the 
total cost of bakery operation. In 
contrast we are pleased'to present, 
at the right, the experience of two 
well-known baking concerns operating 
large fleets of International Trucks. 
Hauling costs of 5 or 6 cents per mile 
for quality trucks must interest every 
user of trucks today, whether he be 
butcher, baker, or candlestick maker, 
builder, bottler, or hauler of any other 
product. Thousands of firms, small and 
large, in and out of the baking busi- 
ness, have learned that to use Inter- 
nationals is to cut hauling costs. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 


OF AMERICA 


(inconPoRaTED) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Chicago, Illinois 



























Records of Chicago 
and Boston Bakeries Show 
International Economy 


Schulze Baking Company, Chicago, operates 
more than a hundred International Trucks. 
Accurate cost records, based on over two mil- 
lion miles of truck travel in twelve months, 
show operating cost to be only 514 cents per 
mile. 

Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Boston, operate 
283 Internationals in the Boston area. Trucks 
operating more than 600 miles per month (the 
great majority) do so at the low cost of 5°; 
cents per mile. Both Schulze and Hathaway 
figures include all possible charges except 
salesman-driver hire. 

Whether you figure delivery costs per mile 
or per hundred pounds of product delivered, 
your records will show big operating and 
maintenance savings when International Trucks 


are used. 





Ask for demonstration of the New 


1!) -ton 4-speed Model A-2. Now reduced to 


5615 


for the 136-inch wheelbase 
chassis f. o. b. factory 
Other sizes range from %-ton to 5-ton. 
International Company-Owned Branches at 
183 points in the United States and Canada, 
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Choose Yo stele 


Motoring 


Hiking 





Boating 


Swimming 


There’s everything in Maine you could 
wish for a healthful, happy, out-of- 
doors vacation. Mail the coupon now 
for full information—and come. 


MAINE DEVELOPMENT 
COMMISSION 





eeeseees7eeescesseersserseteseseeseesss 

MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU, 

90 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine. 
Please send free copy of Official State 

Pamphlet giving all information on Maine 

vacatvons. 

Midi 


Address _ _ . .- -. 
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Chicago Party 

Like a proud, fussy host, President 
Robert Maynard (“Bob”) Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago settled a batch 
of students in his new “College” last 
autumn (TIME, Sept. 21). Ever since, the 
| College has much resembled a high-brow 
| houseparty. You work as you go, study 
or roister as you please, plan to get a 
College certificate in two years or so, 
then do specialized work in one of the 
“Divisions.” Last week Host Hutchins 
gave his guests a try at a new, exciting 
party game: Examinations. The new 
Board of Examinations, after lengthy 
studies, issued a set of questions—nearly 
1,000 of them—which are samples of the 
four comprehensive tests sooner or later 
to be given the guests. The samples cover 
the autumn’s work but the real ones, to 
be answered in six hours, will be for the 
whole year. They will be offered in June, 
September, December. Those who fail 
may try, try again, at $5 the first repeti- 
tion, $10 for every subsequent one. After 








| these are passed, there are further tests in | 


two of the four fields the College work 
covers, plus other requirements, before the 
College certificate is awarded. 

Sample questions in the four fields are 
based on lectures, conferences, reading. 
Excerpts: 


characteristics would you look for to de- 
termine whether or not it belonged to a 
mammal?” 





| lowing 17 statements had been presented 
to the typical educated Egyptian of the 
Empire Period (1600-1200 B.C.). 
(1) if he would have agreed with the 
proposition; (2) if he would have dis- 
agreed; (3) if he would have debated the 
proposition without necessarily agreeing 
| or disagreeing; (4) if he would have found 
it meaningless: Murder of a freeman is 
wrong; the earth moves around the sun; 
all property holders must pay taxes to the 
government; naturalism is a possible ob- 


form of drama to tragedy.” 

(In Social Sciences) “Comment on the 
| following senatorial statement: ‘I don't 
know much about the tariff, but I know 
this much: When I buy a coat that comes 
from England, I have the coat and the 
English have the money. But when I buy 
a coat that has been made on this side, we 
have both the coat and the money.’ ” 

(In Physical Sciences) “Water at the 
temperature of ice is as effective as ice in 
cooling drinks such as lemonade. True or 
| false?” 





W. & J.’s Hutchison 


Washington & Jefferson College (Wash- 





last week. Year ago the students struck, 
announced emphatically that they did not 
| like the policies (in regard to campus garb 
and athletics) of President Simon Strousse 
Baker (Trme, March 30). Small, oldish 
President Baker resigned. His successor 
pleased nearly everyone. Rev. Dr. Ralph 
! Cooper Hutchison is tall, dark, one of the 





(Jn Biology) “Suppose you found a| 
| fossilized jawbone of a vertebrate. What | 


(Jn the Humanities) “Suppose the fol- | 


Mark | 


| jective in sculpture; comedy is a superior | 


ington, Pa.) inaugurated a new president | 
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cAr EN’T you a bit 


tired of your cottage at the beach 
.-. your camp in the mountains 
.-- Why not rent and go to France 
this summer? « Transportation 
in France has progressed remark- 
ably of late years...more trains, 
faster trains...cheaper tariffs... 
miraculously comfortable motor 
buses on all the most picturesque 
highways...a vacation you have 
always wanted with’your dollars 
stretching farther than staying at 
home a Mont St. Michel, where 
the Ages carry you back and back 
to the dawn of everything... 
Lisieux with its famous shrine 
... Chinon where Jeanne D’Are 
met her king « Tranquil days 
along the Loire where feudal 
castles loom like giant watch dogs 
over sleeping villages... Deauville 
for the races... lovely Biarritz, 
playground of European aristoc- 
racy...little Basque towns in the 
Pyrenees # Arles with its old 
theatre where Venus de Milo was 
found « The whole Riviera with 
the fragrance of a million roses 
... through the routes-des-Alps to 
Chamonix ... Vittel and Con- 
trexeville nestling in the Vosges 
with their famous thermal springs 
... Le Touquet and La Baule pro- 
vide your week-ends with a gay 
Parisian crowd « Your travel 
agency will supply an itinerary. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York 
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PRESIDENT EIGHT. . $1690 to $1990 


122 horsepower, 135” wheelbase—Reductions up to $560 
COMMANDER EIGHT. . $1350 to $1560 
101 horsepower, 125” wheelbase— Reductions up to $255 
DICTATOR EIGHT. - $980 to $1125 
85 horsepower, 117" wheelbase—Reductions up to $115 
STUDEBAKER SIX . . $840 to $985 
80 horsepower, 117” wheelbase—Prices at the factory 


Bumpers and Spare tires extra.State or Regal equipment $105 





E hard to please when you 

buy your new car! Insist on 
getting a 1932 value as well asa 
1932 model. Don’t take less than 
all the worth-while engineering 
advancements—not just one or 
two or three of them. And make 
sure you pay no premium com- 
pared with Studebaker’s drasti- 
cally lowered prices. 


No line of cars in America can 
measure up to the Triumphant 
New Studebakers in a searching 
comparison. Their 32 impor- 
tant betterments embrace every 
advanced engineering achieve- 
ment of the year—many of 


The Triumphant New 


STUDEBAKERS 


them exclusive with Studebaker. 

1932 Free Wheeling, com- 
bined with Synchronized Shift- 
ing, Full-Cushioned Power and 
Automatic Starting are Stude- 
baker advancements matched by 
the adoption of finest quality 
Safety Plate Glass in all wind- 
shields and windows of all mod- 
els at no added charge. 

There is only one way to find 
out what Studebaker’s 32 great 
advancements mean, in riding, 
driving ease and enjoyment, and 
that is by driving any one-of the 
Triumphant New Studebakers— 
the four great “buys” of 1932. 
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Have a Saline Cocktail 
You'll Feel Splendid! 


O more getting out on the wrong 

side of bed, if you get out to the 
tune of a Saline Cocktail! No more 
dragging mornings or bedraggled spir- 
its! No more office grouch for you! 

Here’s the sparkling stirrup cup for 
your ride through the hardest day’s 
work . . . just a teaspoon or so of Sal 
Hepatica in a glass of cold water... 
drink it down, down, down and watch 
your spirits go up, up, up! 

In half an hour—often it’s less— 
you're up on your toes, feeling fine! 
You're clear-headed. Fresh. Fit. Able 
to go through the longest, hardest 


Sal Hepatica 


druggist’s 30¢, 60¢, and $1.20 





hours at the office with a big smile! 

For Sal Hepatica clears out the sys- 
tem, washes it clean, purifies the blood- 
stream — defeats headaches, constipa- 
tion, colds and digestive disorders. 

Sal Hepatica is the American equiva- 
lent of the European “‘saline springs.” 
Here is a treatment as effective as those 
sought by wealthy people every year at 
Carlsbad, Wiesbaden, Aix. 

Start getting out on the right side of 
bed in the morning! Give the Saline 
Cocktail a chance to put you in shape. 
Buy a bottle today, before you forget 
it. The second bottle, and the third and 
fourth, nobody will have to remind 
you to get and it will be the 
greatest, healthiest regime you ever 
started in all your life! 





BrisTOL-MYERS Co. 
Dept. C-42,71 West St., New York 


| Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
the many benefits of Sal Hepatica. 


Name 
Street 


City. 

















youngest college presidents (34) in the 
U.S. Born in Colorado, he went to Lafay- 
ette College (1918), spent seven months in 
naval aviation, went to Harvard, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton Theological Seminary, He 
was ordained in 1922, worked for the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, missionized in Persia, became dean of 
the American College in Teheran. This he 
built from a small high school to an in- 
stitution of some 800 students. Last year 
he returned to the U. S. with his wife who 
had contracted an Asiatic malady. W. & 
J.’s trustees saw their chance, got Dr, 
Hutchison to take the presidency. 
Secretary of the Interior Dr. Ray Ly- 
man Wilbur attended the W. & J. inaugu- 
ration, urged that “the college and all that 
it stands for must volunteer to accept its 
measure of the responsibility of carrying 
our Nation forward.” In his inaugural 
address Dr. Hutchison flayed the “false, 
materialistic doctrine” of going to college 
“because it pays,” praised the oldtime col- 
lege education which was “inviting only to 





Rev. Dr. RatpH Cooper HUTCHISON 
. favors games and virile gear. 


those who did not set profit or wealth as 
their main objectives in life.” 

Washington & Jefferson, chartered in 
1787, is the oldest college west of the 
Alleghenies. Some of its original land is 
said to have been given by George Wash- 
ington. Among its alumni: the late Com- 
poser Stephen Collins Foster (“Swanee 
River,” “Old Black Joe,” “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home”), the late James Gillespie 
Blaine, President Joseph Ross Stevenson 
of Princeton Theological Seminary, Pro- 
fessor John Livingston Lowes of Harvard, 
Peter Moore Speer, vice president and 
general counsel of Standard Oil Co. ol 
N. Y., the late Episcopal Bishop Coadju- 
tator David Hummell Greer of New York, 
the late Senator Matthew Stanley Quay 
of Pennsylvania. W. & J. students are 
fond of virile gear such as corduroys and 
sturdy boots. Most of them like their new 
President Hutchison because, though he 
has no hobbies, no sports, he shows an 
earnest, agreeable interest in their games 
In recent college elections the non 
fraternity students won a sweeping vic 
tory. President Hutchison, a Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, expressed approval. 
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DEC. 3rd kms 


mal 
Goodbye to 
NEW YORK § 
a 
& 
MADEIRA ¥ + 
GIBRALTAR ‘ . 
ALGIERS # 


e > 
Full-size tennis-court d 
on this ship 
- & 
NTE CARLO 
NAPLES 
e 


Squasli-racquets 


too 

ATHENS 
JERUSALEM 
Christnas Eve in 
{LEHEM 


New Year's Eve in 
CAIRO 

. 

INDIA 

CEYLON 

. 

largest swimming 
pool afloat 

More space per 
individual passenger 
than any other liner 





Empress-Britain 


WORLD CRUISE 


BATAVIA 
SINGAPORE 
KOK 
e 
That whimsical 
Knickerbocker Bar 
. 
MANILA 
( 
JAPAN «i 
* i 
Dances, entertain ¥ 
ments |i the finest % 
r hotel 
° 
} NAII 
PANAM 
Cut 


Only Class AA 
5 day-t “Europe 
liner to make a 
World Cruise 

. 

Back to 

NEW YORK 

. 

129 DAYS 
UNTRIES 

81 PORTS AND PLACES 





Chont- 
a’ Rownd-the- World” 
apartment 


New idea! Plan to live next winter on 
the Empress of Britain. Rent one of her luxury 
apartments. Amuse yourself with her smart-world 
sports and entertainments. Enjoy her spacious sea- 
and-shore living and see the world. 

It costs no more than four months of winter on 
one grey, unchanging street at home. Or a stay at 
some uneventful resort. But this marvellous hotel 
moves from place to place around the entire globe. 
You see... not the neighbors’ lace curtains ... but 
a pageant of strange races, incredible color, unimag- 
inable architecture. 

You shop in bazaars. You ride in rickshaws, on 
camels. Tropic fruits give zest to the ship's menu. 
You make interesting and cherished acquaintances. 
This four months’ cruise magnificent puts an unfor- 
gettable interlude of bright pictures in your life. 
You'll never wonder, ‘‘Let’s see, where were we living 
in the winter of 1932?” You'll know! 

Fares as low as $2,250. 70% of First Class apart- 
ments with bath. See deck plans, study the itinerary. 
Your own agent, or any Canadian Pacific office: New 
York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, Montreal, and 


30 other cities in U. S. and Canada. 


Empress of Britain World Cruise sailing from 


_New York December 3, 1932. 


This season’s Trans-Atlantic sailings from Québe« 
to Cherbourg, Southampton: May 29, June 16, 
July 2, July 20, August 6, August 20, September 3. 


September 17, October 1, October 15. 


WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


Canadian 
Pacific 
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Glorious outdoors...the comfort 
of spacious, uncramped living... 
swimming...dancing...deck sports 
... Sightseeing in foreign ports. 





California 


O hum drum when you go to Cal- 

ifornia this way! Its great to play 
all the way when traveling from Coast 
to Coast. 


A wonderful outing full to the brim 
with fun and good fellowship. Deck 
sports, swimming in open air pools, 
dancing, gay parties, or a good book 
in a quiet, sunny corner. 


Panama Pacific liners make the run 
in the record time of 13 days. New, and 
lavishly appointed, they offer you ac- 
commodations comparable to those of 
the best transatlantic liners. And the 
food? Panama Pacific food and service 
are unsurpassed anywhere on the seas. 


Regular sailings from New York to 
Havana, Panama Canal, San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. Accommo- 
dations for First Class and Tourist 
passengers. Next sailings: 


S. S. Virginia, Apr. 30 
S. S. Pennsylvania, May 14 
S. S. California, May 28 


Circle Tours to California 
One way by water, via Panama Pacific Line, 


one way by rail with choice of route. Round 
trips from home town back to home town. 
Low summer fares. Ideal vacation trip. 





Line 


*-ALL NEW STEAMERS- 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the U. S. and Canada. 
Main Office, No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
Authorized S.S.orR.R. agents everywhere. 





| Secretary of 


TIME 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Frederick Ogden Nash, word- 
wangler (Hard Lines), and Frances Leon- | 





ard Nash, onetime Baltimore Junior | 
Leaguer; a — in Manhattan. 
Weight: 7 lb. 4 oz. Name: Linell Chen- 
ault. 


Engaged. Anne Marie Homer, one of 
the twin daughters of Contralto Louise 
Dilworth Beatty Homer and Composer 
Sidney Homer; and Robert Warner, son 
of the late president of Tennessee Eastern 
Electric Co.., oe of onetime Assistant 
the Navy Edward Pearson 
Warner. The bride’s eldest sister is the 
wife of Rev. Ernest Van Rensselaer Stires, 
eldest son of Bishop Stires of Long Island. 

Engagement Broken. Bernard Mannes 
Baruch Jr., 30, Manhattan stockbroker. 
son of the chairman of President Wilson’s 
War Industries Board; and Winifred 
Beatrice Mann, 28, of London; immedi- 
ately after filing of intentions to marry at 
the Registry Office; in London. Her 
family announced: “Miss Mann 
changed her mind. It’s all off.” 

Divorced. Ralph W. Ince, film pro- 
ducer: by Lucille Mendez, actress; in Los 
Angeles. Grounds: 
with her career. 








—— 


Divorced. Arthur McKinne 
Manhattan architect, third son of Episco- 
pal Bishop Ernest Milmore Stires of Long 
Island; by Catherine Wilcox -Stires, South- 
ern socialite; in Reno. On a _ cross- 

| complaint to Architect Stire’s suit alleging 
“extreme cruelty,’ Mrs. Stires charged 
that for a year her husband had provided 


has | 





constant interference | 


Stires, | 





“nothing by way of food, shelter or cloth- | 


ing.” 





o— 


|  Pensioned. Raymond Poincaré, one- 
| time president of France, “Savior of the 
Franc’; by the Chamber of Deputies; at 
200,000 francs (currently $7,880) a year. 
Should he die before his wife, his relict 
| will receive half as much. 


—-e 





Left. By George L. (“Tex”) Rickard, 
sports promoter who died three years ago 
an estate of approximately $184,000 (orig- 
inally appraised at more than $500,000). 
To his relict, Maxine Elliot Rickard, and 
daughter will go the bulk of the fortune. 
Among the assets were worthless stocks 
of 53 corporations, nearly as many per- 
sonal notes of no value. His interest in 
the Miami dog-race track, which cost him 
$250,000, was sold for $10,000. For his 
yacht Maxine (purchased from Walter P. 
Chrysler) the estate received $35,000. 

Birthdays. Mrs. Rebecca N. Hill, re- 
putedly the oldest member of the D. A. R.., 
104; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Pinski, Jewish playwright, 60; Henry 
William Frederick Albert, Duke of 
Gloucester, 32; S. S. Europa, 2. 








Died. Edward Marjoribanks, 32, able | 


| young Member of Parliament, writer 
| (Life of Sir Edward Marshall-Hall); by 
| his own hand (pistol); in the country 


| home of his step-father, Secretary of State 





70; David | 


| 
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A New Thrill—Away 
from the Beaten Path 


- NortH GAPE 


RUSSIA 


ICELAND, NORWAY 
and FJORDS, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, FINLAND 


KUNGSHOLM 


0,000 Tons Register 
de luxe goon from New York 


JUNE 28th 


Back in N. Y. Aug. 10, or with a later boat 
if desired, at no extra cost. 


This is the cruise for you who have 
been “everywhere”! Now is your 
chance to see something really 
new—the famous fjords of Nor- 
way, the pulsing Russia—age-old 
Scandinavian cities. And all this 
aboard the sumptuous motorship 
Kungsholm, queen of the Swedish 
merchant marine. 11,403MilesofSea 
Travel visiting 19 Ports in Six Coun- 
tries. Shore excursions optional. 


43 days—$625 up 


Consult Your Tourist Agent 


s ae 
Swedish American 
LINE 2 gussuee. 


10State St.,Boston<181 N.MichiganAve.,Chicago 




















Drinkin$ 
More 

Pure Water 
May Be 

The Answer— 


Renewed 
Visor 

And Greater 
Zest for Life 


land 
_ 


gece of $3.— a sample carton of 
92 a os quart se be gent 
ph prepaid anywhere in U. 
Booklet ‘*Mineral Waters 
Therapeutically Considered"’ 
mailed on request. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
Poland Spring, Maine 
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for War Viscount Hailsham, in Sussex, 
England. Apparent reason: overwork. He 
was known to the U. S. in 1922 when, as 
president of the Oxford Union, he led Ox- 
ford debaters against many a potent U. S. 
college team. 





= 


Died. Harry Wright Rogers, 36, pio- 
neer pilot, oldtime airline operator; of a 
jugular gash received in his first serious 
crash in 17 years of spectacular flying: 
near the Glenn Curtiss Airport (of which 
he was operations manager), Long Island. 

Boe a 

Died. Mrs. Winifred Finlay Fosdick, 
wife of Lawyer Raymond Blaine Fosdick; 
by her own hand (pistol), after shooting 
her children, Susan, 15, and pcan 
Blaine Jr., 10, to death in their sleep; it 
Montclair, N. J. Reason: homicidal ma- 
nia growing out of a progressive form of 
paranoia for which she had been under 
treatment for several years. Brother of 
Manhattan’s Pastor Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Lawyer Fosdick was onetime Under 
Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions, is now chief almoner to the House 
of Rockefeller. 


Died. Albert Henry Vestal, 57, 
Representative from the 8th Indiana Dis- 
trict since 1917, Republican Whip of the 
House; of heart disease; in Washington. 
Congressman Sirovich’s predecessor as 
chairman of the Committee on Patents & 
Copyrights, he long sought copyright pro- 
tection for artists, writers, composers. 
Last year he saw his bill, providing copy- 
right automatically upon creation, die in 
the Senate because of the one-man fili- 
buster of Oklahoma’s Elmer Thomas on 
another issue. Runner-up for the 1930 
title of “Champion Horseshoe Pitcher of 
Congress,” he defeated his Democratic 
opponent in the last Congressional election 
by nine votes. 


_— 








¢ 





Died. Frederick Benjamin Haviland, 
63, music publisher; of pneumonia devel- 
oped from influenza; in Manhattan. 
Learning the business from the late Oliver 
Ditson, he founded a firm with the late 
Songwriter Paul Dresser (“On the Banks 
of the Wabash,” which they published), 
brother of Novelist Theodore Herman 
Dreiser. During his life Publisher Havi- 
land sold over ten million copies of songs 
- the U. S.; at the peak of his business 
he sold them at the rate of $45,000 a 
month. A best seller was “The Sidewalks 
of New York,” shrewdly revived for Al- 
ired Emanuel Smith’s 1928 campaign. 


Died. Dr. Evan O'Neill Kane, 71, 
much-publicized country surgeon who per- 





formed upon himself an appendectomy, a | 


herniotomy (Time, Jan. 18); of pneu- | 
monia; in Kane, Pa. 

——->— 
Died. Samuel M. Curwen, 73, presi- 


dent of J. G. Brill Co. (trolley cars), direc- 
tor of many a potent U. S. corporation; of 
a general breakdown; in Haverford, Pa. 


a 


Died. William Thompson Graham, 81, 
4 founder (with the late Daniel G. Reid. 
“Tin Plate King”) and onetime prc sident 
of American Can Co.; of pneumonia after 
long illness; in Manhi itt: in. 
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| 
| 
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United Air Lines 
Makes a Continent 


a Community 
a aa 





acramento 
'PeQOAKLAND x 
YSAN FRANCISCO 


Fresno 


HOURS 


New York to Pacific Coast 
(28 Hours Eastbound) 


NITED” makes a continent a commu- 

nity. Leave New York after breakfast, 
or Cleveland, Detroit or Chicago after noon 
today and lunch on the Pacific Coast to- 
morrow. Fly from Chicago to New York in 
six and one-half hours, or from the Great 
Lakes region to Texas in daylight. Travel 
from San Diego to Seattle between break- 
fast and dinner. “United” has direct or 
connecting service to 136 cities in 37 states. 
It provides the latest equipment and every 
proved aid to aerial navigation. 


Typical New Low Rates 


uns. FARE 
New York to Cleveland . . 3% $ 32.00 
<a oa ae 38.15 
| 10.95 
Chicago ae Gs aR 17.95 
Pacific Coast Cities 31% 160.00 

Fastest “Coast to Coast” Service. 


$7,000,000 MILES OF FLYING EXPERIENCE 


UNITED 


A | 


Subsichary of United C Qicraft and Transport Corporation 


BOEING AIR TRANSPORT 
NATIONAL AIR TRANSPORT 
PACIFIC AIR TRANSPORT 

° VARNEY AIR LINES 








Coffeyville 
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Atlantic City 


x Baltimore 
Cincinnats Washington 
CMeveverst Louis Sf 


KANSAS CiTy Louisville 


p/ TULSA 


HRs. FAKE 
Cuicaco to Kansas City . . 4 $25.00 
Dallas—Ft.Worth . 10 54.50 
Setiame «..-« 1% 80.28 
Pacific Coast . . 234 115.00 
SAN FRANCISCO OR OAKLAND to 
LosAngeles . . . 2% 18.95 
San Diego. . . . 4% 22.95 
Portland . ... 5% 35.16 
Tacoma .... 6% 12.36 
Pees me GS 13.98 


10% off en Round Trips. Fares include meals aloft. 


Call United Air Lines in your city, or West- 
ern Union, or Postal Telegraph, or transpor- 
tation desks at leading Hotels and Travel 
Bureaus for reservations, or write or wire 
Unitep Air Lines, La Salle-Wacker 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 
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That EXTRA Something 


I+ takes 6 months to create 
this mellow flavor that is Clicquot’s own distinc- 
tive taste. The finest and choicest of flavor in- 
gredients are allowed to 4GE 6 MONTHS. 
Then, and only then, is the ripened blend com- 
bined with sugar and Clicquot’s sparkling water. 
You have this exclusive process to thank when 
you are grateful for the richer mcllowness of 


America’s own fine ginger ale. 


CLICQUOT CLUB 


GINGER, ALE 


q we Cpoldln 





@ You get your money’s worth—16 ounces instead of 12—in Clicquot’s full pint bottle. 
To protect you, Clicquot comes only in érand-new bottles that are never refilled. 





Hotel ott 


FIFTH AVENUE 
Av Sruxty-First STREET 


NEW YORK 
Ne 97 7 


Single Rooms 


and Suites 


STRATFORD for 


PHILADELPHIA 


TS faultless attendance and 

genuine hospitality give i Ak 
even the most transient guest a Visits 
sense of quiet comfort in the 
very midst of Philadelphia's 
social and business life. 
Rates consistent with present times 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT A Famous Restaurant 
General Manager 





Transient or Extended 


Ne 970 


Ne 9/7 


CHARLES PIERRE 


Managing Director 





AERONAUTICS 


Roll Call 


A biting wind whistled across Detroit 





| City Airport one day last week as the 
| doors of the largest airplane hangar in 


the world were rolled back to reveal what 


| U. S. aircraft manufacturers had to offer 


for 1932. Within the hangar some 50 air- 


| planes of assorted sizes stood among up- 


right pillars disguised to look like tree 
trunks. No decoration scheme could con- 
ceal the fact that there was more empty 
floor space than in any previous National 
Aircraft Show. The planes on display 
numbered only half of last year’s. But the 
exhibitors assured each other that they, 
who had answered this roll call, were in 
business to stay; pointed with pride to 
advances in design, structure and finish. 

Greatest disappointment of the show's 
opening, from a spectacular standpoint, 
was the absence of the new 4o-passenger 
Ford “Pullman” developed by Ford's 
Chief Engineer William Benson Mayo. 
Last-minute work on the ship was rushed 
at the Ford plant in hope of having it on 
the hangar floor before the show closed. 

Like all Fords, the big new plane is all- 
metal. Its wings spread 110 ft. From 
snout-like nose to ear-shaped rudder it 
measures 8o ft., the fuselage suggesting 
somewhat the flying-fish appearance of 
the Curtiss Condor. Inside each wing is 
built a 715-hp. Hispano-Suiza engine. The 
third engine, of 1,100 hp., is mounted 
atop the centre. Four passenger compatt- 
ments are furnished with two standard 
Pullman sections each. A smoking con- 
partment could accommodate additional 
passengers. There are two lavatories, a 
galley with gas stove. 

Other noteworthy sights last week in 
Detroit: 
@ A Bronze-lacquered Ford club plane 
de luxe. 
@ A compact little Curtiss fighter, “the 
smallest plane which could be built around 
a 420-hp. Whirlwind,” one of five built 
for the ‘Navy for installation within the 
airship Akron. 
@ A Vought Corsair with a Pratt & Whit 
ney radial engine of 14 cylinders built in 
two banks of seven cylinders each, back 
to back, to deliver 625 hp. from 14 cylix 
ders, with the head resistance of only 
seven cylinders. 
@ The Guiberson Diesel engine which per- 
mits the propeller to turn freely in a glide 
while the engine is throttled or dead— 
“free wheeling in the air.” 
@ A Wilford Gyroplane which looks like 
an Autogiro but differs in that its rotor 
blades are controllable from the cockpit, 
and rigid save for a feathering motion. 
« A glittering aquamarine, white & silver 
Sikorsky amphibian bought by an insur 
ance company for William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. to replace one which was 
rammed and sunk by a fishing boat oli 
Manteo, N. C. 
@ A model airline operated by Easter 
Air Transport and Transamerican Airlines. 
For a $5 fare, to demonstrate standard 
airline practice, the planes carried pas 
sengers around a 60-mi. circuit to the 


| Ford, Wayne County, Grosse Ile and 


Walker airports. 
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eo ee cruising speeds up to 100 miles per hour. 
the characteris- : ; ; 
; . Of course, from the standpoint of practical 
tics of any aircraft Mary 
use by most private owners, this high speed 
become apparent in. + alte 
' . is less important than the Autogiro’s ability 
actual demonstration. Therefore any asser- 
Stl ; to also fly slowly, as no airplane can. 
tion made about the Autogiro is subject to 
proof or disproof in actual flight. For most persons its ability to take off from 
and land on almost any cleared piece of ground 
If this were not so we might be disturbed by ; TRE 
; par with security is its greatest appeal—plus the 
some of the misinformation that is passed - , sapien ' 
fact that it cannot tail spin, that it can hover 
along by the pseudo-expert. ; 
momentarily over a given point, glide or 
“Tt has no speed!” is an example of that kind descend vertically. 
of thing. , ta ss Se 
All of the Autogiro’s great contributions to 
As a matter of real fact, there are present the practicality of private owner flying have 
Autogiro models with top speeds of more been achieved without appreciable sacrifice of 
than two miles a minute and with _ the airplane’s desirable features. 
| 
) 
ABOVE PICTURES SHOW CAPTAIN YANCEY IN CHAMPION AUTOGIRO EXPLORING MAYAN RUINS OF YUCATAN, MEXICO 
The Autogiro Company of America is an engineering and licensing organiza- 
tion. It owns and controls, exclusively, all Autogiro patent rights in the 
United States. Manufacturing companies of high standing will be licensed 
to build Autogiros with the full cooperation of our engineering staff 
Present licensees are: Buhl Aircraft Company, St. Clair, Mich. .. . Kellett R 
Autogiro Corporation,* Philadelphia, Pa... . Pitcairn Aircraft, Inc.,* Willow 3 : 
Grove, Pa... .F. W. Steere Company, Bar Building, White Plains, N. Y. al 
*Now in production. 


AUTOGIRO COMPANY OF AMERICA « « « LAND TITLE BUILDING « « « PHILADELPHIA 





“Missed! That ends it. 
Your match, Jim—3 and 2.” 





TIME 


THE FOLLOWING WEEK 


“Boy, I'm sure sinking ‘em today!” 


“Didn't | tell 


you to try the 
“U.S.” Royal?” 





“Yes —but | always thought 
the “U.S.” Royal was just a 
distance ball.” 


“VU. S.“ ROYAL—For Distance 


“U. S$.” PRO ROYAL—For Super-Distance. 75c each—3 for $2. 


“U. S.“ QUEEN ROYAL— For Women 
“U. S.“ 444—For Toughness 

“U. S." FAIRWAY 
“U.S.“NOBBY . 
“U. S.“ TIGER—For Practice 








Largest-selling of all 50c golf balls. 
3 really good balls for only $1—or 35c each. 


Its price is surprisingly low. 


"U.S. cxwes Golf Balls 


A PRODUCT OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


“It's long all right, 
but it's also the | 
best putting ball 
made—and putts 
win the money.” 


oro 


Copr. 1932, United States Rubber Co, 


75c¢ each—3 for $2. 


75¢c each—3 for $2. 
75c¢ each—3 for $2. 
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Cord Into Avco 


Among other big air transport operators 
the name of smart Errett Lobban Cord 
has been anything but hallowed. He 
established Century and Century Pacific 
Lines parallel to “pioneer” services, 
Equipping his lines with his own cheaply 
operated Stinson tri-motors, he forced 
fares down. In his efforts to get airmail 
contracts he persuaded many a Congress- 
man that the Government pays too much 
money to have its mail flown. In no 
quarter was he less popular than with 
American Airways (operating subsidiary 
of Aviation Corp.) which went before the 
Arizona Corporation Commission to 
thwart his competition in the Southwest 
(Time, March 14). Of the ‘“‘independ- 
ents” he was the most potent, the most 
aggressive. Last week Motormaker Cord 
ceased to be an independent. He sold his 
lines to his erstwhile enemy Aviation 
Corp. and prepared to take a seat on its 
directorate. 

According to Avco, the company is pay: 
ing Mr. Cord no cash and “less than 140; 
ooo shares of stock” ($23 per share last 
week). Avco receives about 30 Stinson 
planes (all tri-motors except three or 
four) which have been flying between 
St. Louis, Chicago, Detroit, Toledo and 


Cleveland; between El Paso and Los 
Angeles; and between Sacramento, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 


Also it receives Century’s new hangar and 
shop at Chicago Municipal Airport, valued 
at $130,000. 

The largest part of Century’s lines 
(Los Angeles-El Paso, Chicago-St. Louis) 
is already covered by American Airways 
which will discontinue the Century opera- 
tions as soon as contracts are fulfilled and 
state utility bodies grant permission. The 
Century lines east of Chicago will also be 
erased by American Airways, which with 
drew long ago from that highly competi- 
tive section. But the western coastwise 
service will be retained, to join Americans 
southern transcontinental line at Los 
Angeles. Total new mileage acquired: 553. 

By accepting an Avco directorship, 
Motormaker Cord agrees not to engage in 
other air transport operations for two 
years. But he sees his position as a manv- 
facturer materially strengthened. Al 
though Avco denied that it was bound in 
any way to buy more transports from 
Cord’s Stinson factory, Mr. Cord was con- 
fident that airmail contractors as a class 
would be willing to buy from him, now 
that he is no longer the industry’s Bad 
Boy. 

From Mr. Cord Avco also took over a 
labor problem. Last winter he reduced 
pilots’ wages, came into conflict with the 
Airline Pilots Association, affiliated with 
the A. F. of L. (Time, Feb. 22). The 23 
pilots of Century Air Lines quit (they 
charged a “lock-out”) and service was in- 
terrupted until a “strike-breaking” crew 
was trained. By the sale to Avco a com: 
plete operating personnel of 350 is thrown 
out of work. Last week, in his apartment 
in the tower of Manhattan’s swank 
Waldorf-Astoria, Mr. Cord intimated that 
the pilots (about 50 including Century 
Pacific's) would be “taken care of” with 
“perhaps several months’ pay.” 


Other administrative changes in Aveo 
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have followed the election of La Motte 
Turck Cohai to the presidency. He was 
also made president of American Airways. 
And to succeed Vice President Hainer 
Hinshaw of American Airways was elected 
Col. Edward Vernon Rickenbacker. Also 
made a vice president was Avco’s able 
little publicist, Silliman Evans. 

To take the American Airways job, Col. 
Rickenbacker resigned the vice-presidency 
of General Aviation Corp. (General 
Motors affiliate) in which his prime job 
had been to sell Fokker planes. (Since 
the withdrawal of stormy “Tony” Fokker, 
General has quit building the Fokker line. ) 
Hainer Hinshaw had headquarters in 
Washington where he was one of aviation’s 
most potent lobbyists. He has joined 
United Air Lines. Vice President Ricken- 
backer’s headquarters will be in Manhat- 
tan but his duties may take him frequently 
to the Capital. 


With Cord off the scene, Ludington 
Lines remains the biggest of the inde- 
pendents. Conversations concerning the 
absorption of Ludington by “pioneer” 
Eastern Air Transport last week had led 
nowhere. 


In the past fortnight four big aviation 
companies reported earnings as follows: 
1931 1930 
Aviation 


Corp. $3,205,600 (loss) $4,703,600 (loss) 
United Air- 

craft & 

Transport 2,907,500 3.302.200 
Curtiss- 

Wright 4,126,000 (loss) 9,012,900 (loss) 


Pan-Ameri- 


can Airways 105,400 305,200 (loss) 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Border-land (by Crane Wilbur; Philip 
Gerton, producer). Crane Wilbur is an ac- 
tor of considerable talent. He is now em- 
ployed by the road company of Mourning 
Becomes Electra. That he is no great play- 
wright is revealed by the raveled theme of 
Border-land, a melodrama which takes 
place in the hunting lodge of two bad 
brothers named Cordovan. The Cordo- 
van boys have asked a pretty girl and her 
novelist fiancé up for a houseparty. The 
novelist is an amateur spiritualist and 
during a séance, which he promotes for the 
amusement of his hosts, he throttles one 
of the Cordovans. The brother recovers. 
but not long after he is found throttled 
again, this time fatally and with the novel- 
ists red cravat. The novelist is placed 
in an insane asylum. Not until six months 
later does it develop that the surviving 
Cordovan boy really choked his brother to 
death for love of the girl and because he 
envied his brother his money—a simple 
tale told simply dreadfully. 








Be tas. 

We Are No Longer Children (by 
Leopold Marchand; William A. Brady Jr., 
producer). French but not Proustian is 
this theatrical recherché du temps perdu. 
The lost time is the period when Jean and 
Roberte were youthful lovers. The search- 
ers are Jean and Roberte who meet some 
years after their idyllic affair has con- 
cluded and after each has settled down to 
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Where 
hand-craftsmanship 
still endures 


There is no such thing as 
«‘good-enough”’ in the great 
Pierce- Arrow plants at 
Buffalo, N. Y. So rigid are 
the requirements where 
Pierce - Arrow crankshafts 
are concerned, for example, 
that the weight allowance in 
the dvnamic balance must 


not exceed three grams. 


THE 


PIERCE-ARROW 


ge are no “grades” of quality in the 
new Pierce-Arrow Eights. Even if you 
pay as little as $2850, you get the same 
uncompromising workmanship that goes 
into the costliest Pierce-Arrow. 


You get an engine so accurately built, 
with such fine precision, that it delivers tre- 
mendous power with watch-like quiet year 
in and year out... an engine in which there 
is more skilled hand-craftsmanship than goes 
into the entire construction of most cars. 


You get a chassis in which every worthy 
engineering advancement is embodied .. . 
the finished product of the greatest amount 
of gauging, measuring, checking and test- 
ing employed in any American automo- 
bile factory. 

You get a body that in beauty of design, 
durability of structure, finish, spaciousness 
and appointments rivals the finest ever 
built—even by Pierce-Arrow. 


A BRILLIANT NEW EIGHT 
137” to 142” wheelbase— 125 horsepower 


Priced at Buffalo from >9 8 SO 


TWO NEW TWELVES 
142” to 147” wheelbase— 150 horsepower 
37" to 142” 


s 
Priced at Buffalo fro mn 3 6 5O 
a 


wheelbase— 1 40 horsepower 


MOTOR CAR CO., 


BUFFALO, N. 
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Amazing 
new 
invent 






Adds 50% 


to the life, comfort 


and appearance of your shoes! | 


ERE is the new patented device that over- 


comes all the objections to old-fashioned | 


shoe trees. 

Before taking off your shoes merely clip it 
on the soles as illustrated above. The shoes 
return to their original shape at once...no 
wrinkling inside or out. Shoes remain smooth 
and straight. Helps prevent common foot 
troubles. 

And being an outside attachment SHU-SAVERS 
permit shoes to air out quickly. There is NO 
chance for acid perspiration to rot lining or 
leather. 

SHu-SAVERS are light, compact, applied in 
2 seconds. Made of chromium plated spring 
steel. Guaranteed for a lifetime. Unusually 
handy for use while traveling. 


Only $1.00 Per Pair 


Get SHu-SAveRrs for every pair of your shoes 
today. 
Order from your local merchant. If he can- 


not supply you, mail coupon below. Do it 


right now! 


WITHOUT 
SHU-SAVERS 


WITH 
SHU-SAVERS 





Trade-marked. U. S. Pat. 
Nos. 1790952 - 1687558 


size 6 and up. Small size fits 
all women’s, boys and girls 





SHU-SAVER CO., 615 So. Olive, Los Angeles 

or 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 

I enclose check for Shu-Savers as indicated: 
____.___pairs large Shu-Savers 


pairs small Shu-Savers 


Name. 





Address __ 





-JAVER 


Large size fits all men’s shoes | 


s 


welt shoes size 24% and up. 

















comfortably affluent matrimony. The pair, 
capably acted by Geoffrey Kerr (pro- 
nounced “‘car’’) and his wife June Walker, 
try to recapture the old elusive spark by 
a trip to Dieppe, where they spent a holi- 
day years before. 

Dieppe is chilly and Jean not only 
catches a cold but commits the worse 
offense against romance of accidentally 
calling Roberte by his wife’s name. They 
run into an old ally who, in the bright 
bold days of adolescence, was going to 
write immortal drama. Alas, he too is not 
so hot-blooded as he once was. He has 
married a department store, finds it hard 
to condone his onetime friends’ behavior. 
Jean and Roberte give up their pursuit, 
end their trip, fail to recapture the unre- 
capturable. 

Tender, and tenderly performed, We Are 
No Longer Children has a wanness about 
it that might be set to better advantage 


Vandamm 
Kerr & WALKER 
They are eluded in Dieppe. 


within the covers of a pale, slim book. 
The story does not seem hardy enough to 
be executed in three dimensions on the 
stage, even by such an able team as Kerr 
& Walker. 

ees 

Bloodstream (by Frederick Schlick; 
Sidney Harmon, producer). Here is a 
play without mystery, message or mis- 
sion which sets out to fulfill one of the 
theatre’s prime purposes—furnishing ex- 
citement. Scene of Bloodstream is a 
prison-run coal mine. There, 1,000 feet 
below daylight, toil blues-singing Crusoe, 
solemn Moth Anderson, strapping Juke 
Taylor who would as soon murder as eat, 
and Gypsy Kale, alias God. These Ne- 
groes and one white prisoner, the Irish- 
man Knox, are at the mercy of an in- 
credibly sadistic warden named Davis. 
And spiritually Warden Davis is at the 
mercy of the fanatical colored God. God 
and the muscular Juke are the only two 
prisoners whom the warden is afraid to 
whip. 

When the Irishman is goaded into 
cracking the warden on the head with a 
lump of coal, and when his loyal blacka- 
moor friends become implicated with him, 
God decides that the time has at last 


' 


| JACK HARDING | 


COMES BACK TO 


Fancy-Priced Mixtures 
Fail to Woo Him Away 





No explorer in search of a new country 


| could be more zealous than is the ardent pipe 


smoker in his search for the perfect tobac- 
co. For that reason, pipe smokers—and 


| perhaps even those who have not yet been 


| back to Edgeworth.” 


initiated into the joys of a pipe—will be in 
terested in the experience of Mr. Jack 
Harding, who returned to his first love 
after ‘‘unusual blends” and “‘faney prices” 
failed to woo him away from Edgeworth 
Smoking Tobacco. Here is Mr. Harding's 
letter: 


Harding Advertising Company 
Board of Trade Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 10, 1931 


Larus & Brother Co. 
Richmond, Va, 
Gentlemen: 

I have never become sufficiently enthu- 
siastic about a product to give the manu-’ 
facturer a friendly pat on the back—until 
I gave Edgeworth a thorough trial. But if 
I were making a product of exceptional 
merit I'd appreciate it if some one would 
write now and then to tell me I had rung 
the bell. 

The list of tobaccos I have used at vari- 
ous times reads like the Social Register 
of Tobacco, It has been one of my extrava- 
gances, and I have paid fancy prices for 
unusual blends:and well advertised brands, 
And of course, like every confirmed pipe 
smoker, I have fiddled about with my own 
mixtures. But I always come back to Edge- 
worth, 

More power to you and may you never 
buy a bottle of red ink in 1932. 

Very truly yours, 


Jack Harding 


A pipe smoker rarely accepts anothet 
man’s verdict about the “perfect tobaceo.” 
Like Mr. Harding, he must explore until he 
has found that perfection himself. 

Are yeu one who has never known the 
genuine satisfaction of a good pipe and good 
tobacco? Have you never felt the relaxa- 
tion, comfort and companionship they can 
bring? Then let this neglect go no further! 
Take your pen right now and drop a line to 
Larus & Brother Co. at 104 S. 22d St, 


Richmond, Va., and ask for a free sample 
packet of Edgeworth Smoking Tobacco. 
After the first few puffs you’ll know how 
Mr. Harding could go through the ‘‘Social 
‘always come 


‘ 


Register of Tobacco’ yet 

You can buy Edge- 
worthanywhere. Look 
for the blue tin. It is 
sold in two forms 
Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed and Edge- 
worth Plug Slice. (You 
can smoke this form in 
an automobile without 
flying sparks.) And 
you'll find it in.all sizes 
from the 15-cent pocket 
package to the pound 
humidor tin. Some sizes come in vacuum 
tins. E 





Edgeworth is always the same. 
You are invited to tune in on the Edge 
worth Radio Program every Thursday eve 


| ning at Eight O’Clock Eastern Daylight 


Time. The WJZ network of National Broad- 
casting Company. 


FAVORITE SMOKE ' 
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come to destroy the world, since “every- 
thing has got to die—even race horses. 


He sets off his “magic wand,” a stick of 
dynamite, and that soon concludes the 


play. 








° 


Too True to Be Good (by George 
Bernard Shaw; Theatre Guild, producer). 
That Mr. George Bernard Shaw has sub- 
titled his 30th play “a collection of stage 
sermons by a Fellow of the Royal Society 
of Literature” is evidence that he would 
sooner be called a meat-eater than a dram- 
atist. In his 40 years in the theatre he 
has never more completely discarded the 
trappings of conventional dramaturgy than 
in Too True to Be Good, which begins 
with the lament of a mumps baccilus who 
has infected a rich young lady (Miss Hope 
Williams) and become in turn infected. 
No ordinary patient, Miss Williams has 


Vandamimn 


Beatrice Littre. Horr WILtiAmMs 


Miss Williams: “A girl’s future is not 
with her mother.” 


fora nurse Miss Beatrice Lillie, who intro- 
duces into the sick room a gentlemanly 
thief (Hugh Sinclair). He persuades Miss 
Williams to announce that “a girl's future 
is not with her mother,” and together this 
trio escapes to the liberty of a desert Brit 

ish colony. There, in company of a land- 
Scape-painting Colonel, a Bunyanesque 
sergeant and Private Meek, the Man of 
Action, the exiles discover that they are 
all profoundly unhappy, drifting with the 
Whole world into a yawning and terrible 
abyss. From this horrible fate the aged 
playwright appears to have no means of 
averting mankind. One by one he sets up 
and knocks down most of the principal 
lacets of contemporary thought and most 
contemporary institutions. His only per- 
sonal conviction, apparently, is a belief in 
Vegetarianism. But if the Sage of Adelphi 
Terrace has not got his tongue once more 
in his cheek, Too True to Be Good con- 
cludes on a sincere, melancholy and unique 
Shavian note—the hopeless wail of the 
thief: “I must preach, and preach, and 
preach! No matter what the hour of the 


day... . No matter if I have nothing to 
4...” 


BANKERS 


AND 


INDUSTRIAL 
EXECUTIVES 


CAN BENEFIT 


from the many years of General and Industrial 


Engineering Experience behind the 


ALBERT KAHN 


ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


AFFILIATED WITH ALBERT KAHN, INC., ARCHITECTS 


This company is a development of the engineering departments of 
Albert Kahn, Inc., Architects, which has constantly been called 
upon to solve problems of industrial and general engineering 
apart from the practice of architecture. These extensive depart- 
ments covering widely diversified lines of engineering are 
now consolidated under the name of Albert Kahn Engineer- 
ing Corporation. This firm can render comprehensive services 
as Consultants and Advisors based on experience gained 


in designing plants for such internationally known firms as: 
Ford Motor Company Packard Motor Car Company 
H. J. Heinz Company 

Hudson Motor Car Company 
W.K. Kellogg Company 
Parke, Davis & Company 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co. 
Studebaker Corporation 


General Motors Corporation 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Chevrolet Motor Company 

Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Chrysler Corporation © 

Dodge Brothers 


Industrial executives or bankers confronted with problems of production 
or coordination of industries can draw upon the Albert Kahn Engineering 
Corporation for such services as: 


GENERAL ENGINEERING 
MODERNIZING 
PRODUCTION MANAGEMENT 


EXAMINATION & REPORTS 
SURVEYS & VALUATIONS 
DESIGN OF POWER PLANTS 


Write for the interesting, illustrated brochure entitled, ‘Activities of 
Albert Kahn Engineering Corporation” 


ALBERT KAHN ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
MAIN OFFICE, MARQUETTE BUILDING 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN ’ 
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Try this cooler 


SHAVING 
CREAM 


at our expense 





15 SHAVES 


FREE 


We won’t ask you to read a lot of weighty 
arguments aimed to convince you that 
Listerine Shaving Cream is superior to 
others. We’ll rest our case on the cream 


TIME 
MEDICINE 


| Radium Drinks 


Eben MacBurney Byers, 51, popular 





out of an upper berth five years ago re- 


turning from a Yale-Harvard football 
game. He hurt his arm. His Pittsburgh 


physiotherapist, Dr. Charles Clinton 
Moyar, prescribed a patented drink called 
“Radithor.” It was distilled water con- 
taining traces of radium and mesothorium 
(another radioactive substance). The 
dope eased the arm pain, braced Byers up. 
He enthusiastically recommended it to 
friends, sent them cases of-it, even gave 
some to one of his horses. Last week 
Eben Byers died in Manhattan of radium 
poisoning. His close friend Mrs. Mary F. 





| Hill of Pittsburgh died last autumn of the 


itself. We want you totry it at our expense. | 


One little dab of it on the face, whipped 
into a cool, creamy lather, will do more 
to convince you of its merit than a whole 
page of arguments. 

If fifteen free shaves do not remove 
all doubts of its superiority, nothing will. 

It has been our experience that when a 
man gives Listerine Shaving Cream a 
thorough trial, he rarely returns to other 
brands—good as they may be. Possibly 
you will be an exception. We hope not. 

It costs you nothing to learn the secret 
of cooler, quicker shaving. Simply clip the 
coupon below and put it in the mail. Tear 
it out now before you forget it. In return 
for it, you will receive a generous trial 
tube of Listerine Shaving Cream—enough 
for at least fifteen shaves. 

When that tube is empty, you will prob- 
ably want the regular size tube. What a 
whopper of a tube it is! What a whale of 
a bargain! 

Remember, the price is 25¢. Your drug- 
gist has it. Lambert Pharmacal Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 
25¢ 


CLIP THIS COUPON NOW— 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., Dept. T. 4 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free and postage paid your 
trial tube of Listerige Shaving Cream. 


Name 





Street__— 





City 


eee 


same cause. Other of his friends are 
gravely worried. 

Byers’ prominence made his death a 
great scandal. He was chairma. of A. M. 
Byers Co., Pittsburgh makers of wrought 
iron pipe, was connected with coke, docks 
and banking. He was a fine, widely known 
sportsman. In 1906 he won the national 
amateur golf championship. For years he 
kept a box at Forbes (baseball) Field, 
Pittsburgh. In England and the U. S. he 
had racing stables. He won trophies at 
trap shooting. He maintained homes at 
Pittsburgh, Southampton, L. I., and 
Aiken, S. C., often visited Palm Beach. 

Eighteen months ago, after hundreds of 
drinks of the radium tonic, he began 
having pains in his jaw, severe headaches. 
Dr. Joseph Manning Steiner, Manhattan 
x-ray specialist who had seen several of 
the young women poisoned in U. S. 
Radium Corp.’s factory (Time, June 4, 
1928 et seg.), recognized in Byers’ condi- 
tion symptoms of radium poisoning. 

A cry went out to investigate “Radi- 


| thor,” made by Bailey Radium Labora- 


tories at East Orange,.N. J. Robert Hiner 
Winn, attorney for the Federal Trade 
Commission, interviewed Byers at his 
Southampton home last September. Last 
week Attorney Winn described the scene: 
“A more gruesome experience in a more 
gorgeous setting would be hard to imagine. 
We went up to Southampton where Byers 
had a magnificent home. There we dis- 
covered him in a condition which beggars 
description. 

“Young in years and mentally alert, he 
could hardly speak. His head was swathed 
in bandages. He had undergone two suc- 
cessive operations in which his whole up- 
per jaw, excepting two front teeth, and 
most of his lower jaw had been removed. 
All the remaining bone tissue of his body 
was slowly disintegrating, and holes were 
actually forming in his skull.” 

Byers did not know that his case was 
hopeless until two weeks ago. Autopsy 
last week revealed that he had only six 
teeth left. Both jaws were rotted. His 
brain was abscessed. Distributed through 
his bones, calculated Dr. Frederick Bon- 
ner Flinn of Columbia University, were 36 
micrograms of radium. Ten micrograms 
is a fatal quantity. 

William J. A. Bailey, the man who made 
“Radithor,” last week was conducting a 
printing and advertising business in West 


Pittsburgh sportsman and ironmaster, fell | 
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DONT JACK, YOUR 
FACE IS TOO 
ROUGH ! 


‘ } 
BILL'S FACE ISNT ROUGH, |: 
IS \T SALLY ? HE USES), 
A ROLLS 











LUCKY FELLOW 
HE'S GETTING 
A LIFETIME OF 
PERFECT SHAVES 


| WANT TO BUY 
A ROLLS RAZOR 
FOR MY BOY 
FRIEND 


MODERN SAFETY HOLLOW 
GROUND BLADE -STROPS AND 
HONES IN CASE* INTHE LONG 
RUN THE MOST 
ECONOMICA 

ONOMICAL _ 


For sale at the better 

shops throughout the world. If your dealer cannot 

supply you, send his name with check or money order 

and we will fill your order, postpaid, promptly. 
Lee & Schiffer, Inc. U.S. Distributors 
Dept. B —305 East 45th St., New York City 


Descriptive Folder Sent on Request 
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Send contributions! Things-to-do with pencils, 
jokes, etc. We'll give a shiny new $5 gold piece for 
every one we printin this column. American Pencil 
Company, Dept. A, 212 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


“Thank you, Johnny, for this nice Pencil,” said the 
teacher. “Why, it’s a Venus H-B! But why did you think 
I needed a new one?” 


“I thought it might write higher marks,” explained | 


the astute Johnny. 


THESE NOTES 
OUTLAST THE 
NOTER ... 2 


College men —a smart lot, you | 
know — have made a big discov- | 
ery. Notes jotted down with | 


Venus Copying (Indelible) Pen- 
cils DON’T SMUDGE, don’t 
fade, DO stay put. 


PENCIL... 


Some people think they have it — 
simply because it makes marks * 
on paper. But they haven’t. Some <> 
think they have it—because they /K-=> 
picked it up cheap. But they 

haven’t. The way to be sure you 

havea pencil. .a real pencil. .is to 

make sure either of the two words 


“Venus” or “Velvet” is stamped on it. Then, by 


golly, you can tell the world you have a pencil! 


” mena 


be: 


MERICAN PENCI 


WEE ae se Sets 
VELVET G@isi\6i)\jm 


Some people think a guarantee 
isn’t of any importance on such 
asmall thing in life as a 5-cent 
pencil. On the other hand, 
wouldn’t you just like to know, 
everytime you order one, a doz- 
en, or a gross of 5-cent pencils, that you’re 
getting the biggest nickel’s worth in the field? 
Sure! Well, here’s how: We put a distinctive 
natural cedar finish (not yellow) and a little 
blue band on every Velvet Pencil—to dis- 
tinguish it from every other five-cent con- 
tender in the field. That natural cedar fin- 
ish is the thing to look for—that’s your 
guarantee of a full nickel’s worth, Simple, 
isn’t it? Your choice of five smooth, strong 
lead-degrees, from very soft to very hard. 


Made by 


the makers of Venus Pencils 


ELVET 


Pencils 


5 





PENCIL...! 
WHO HAS THE PENCIL?) 





TIME 


Orange, N. J. He is a scholarly-looking 
man with no scientific or medical degrees, 
no learned connections other than mem- 
bership in the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, in which he 
claims a protean interest in medical 
sciences, chemistry and physics. For a 
period he worked for U. S. Radium Corp. 
According to the Better Business Bureau, 
he has been associated with the manufac- 
turers of “Thorone tablets . . . 250 times 
more radioactive than radium.” He also 
was connected with “Arium tablets” and 
with a “radiendocrinator, a high-priced 
piece of hokum that sold first for $1,000 
and later for $150.” His “Radithor” sold 
for $30 per case of 24 2-0z. bottles, which 


contained altogether about $7 worth of | 


radioactive material. Investigators last 


| week sought to identify this William J. A. 


Bailey with the William J. Bailey whom a 


International 
THE LATE EBeN MacBuRNEY BYERS 
A cry went out... 


Chicago court fined 14 years ago for ex- 
ploiting “Las-I-Go for Superb Manhood,” 


| a quack aphrodisiac. 


Aguarantecd nickels woth 


Mr. Bailey's defense last week was that 
he sold “Radithor” on doctors’ prescrip- 
tions. Dr. Moyar, who prescribed the 
water for Byers, last week insisted that it 
was not harmful. Cried he: “I never had 
a death among my patients for radium 
treatment. 
radium water of the same kind Mr. Byers 
took and I am 51 years old, active and 
healthy. . . . I believe that radium water 
has a definite place in the treatment of 
certain diseases and I prescribe when I 
deem it necessary.” 


bination of blood diseases which had in- 
duced gout.” 

Other physicians who, according to 
Federal Trade Commission information, 
have used their professional discretion to 
make use of “Radithor” 
S. Pitt of Pine Tree Health Resort, High- 
pine, Me.; Benjamin Franklin Bowers, St. 
Benedict, Pa.; Lillian Morgans, Middle- 
town, N. Y.; Gustave Desy, Millbury, 


Mass.; J. Frank Small, York, Pa.; Mark -| 


Manley, Brooklyn. None of their patients 
is known to have died. 


I have taken as much or more | 


He “knew,” he de- | 
clared, that Byers had died “from a com- | 
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BEFORE THE — 
AGE OF REASON 


Dw Commer-bobelol amet (satetsattje Mm elon 


tween friend or stranger - - 
how easy to lure such a child 
into danger: He does not 
know where danger lurks. 


A Pohia-z-beole)(auataewelley-ticaiad 
An Anchor Fence will keep 
Jobboom sta obbeMma elem oleebelelmmeyd 
FV ist arab ole obnolacreiam obbeet sue) ee! 
malicious strangers. 


Send coupon below for free 
catalog. 
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ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. & Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 


Please send Free CATALOG describing 
Anchor Fences 
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a BRONZE Store Front 
that saved a BUSINESS 





T WAS an old store in an old 
city where a new spirit of 
progress prevailed, but the shop 
of Bruce & Lee had not kept pace, 
its sales were dwindling. 

The store executives were wor- 
ried, they wondered what to do. 
Finally it was suggested that the 
place looked too old-fashioned. 
“Modern shoppers prefer a store 

- that’s smart, what we need is an 
entirely new front of plate glass 
framed in Copper or Bronze,” 
one official said. 

“That would cost real money,” 
it was objected. 

“So does a surgical operation, 
but if you delay it, sometimes the 
patient dies,” insisted the official. 

The next day the executive 
committee talked with an archi- 
tect. Then the president made his 
decision. ““We’ll install the latest 
in store fronts, and the keynote 


will be Bronze,” he announced. 


Six months later, a marked in- 
crease insaleshad proved the prac- 
tical value of that Bronze store 
front... buyers of today undoubt- 
edly favor the store of attractive 
appearance, thoroughly modern 
in its display of merchandise. 

The use of Bronze and Copper 
for store fronts has developed 
into a fine art which expresses 
the modern spirit with great dis- 
tinction. In fact, manufacturers 
inevery field are turning toCopper 
and its alloys, having found that 
these adaptable metals, easy to 
work, can be machined at such 
speed as to result in substantial 
savings. 

Write to us about your problem 
with metals, we will gladly coop- 
erate in determining the most 
effective use of Copper, Brass and 


Bronze for your specific needs. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 


25 Broadway, New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 


Radium Waters. The fad for radio. 
active waters was for a short time valid, 
Investigators experimented by  activat- 
ing ordinary water. Their experiments 
took two directions: 1) to dissolve radium 
salts in water; 2) to expose water to ra- 
dium emanation. Doctors thought that 
they had evidence that waters so treated 
would cure chronic arthritis, gout. neu- 
ritis, high blood pressure. The Bureau of 
Investigation of the American Medical 
Association soon found that quacks were 
selling the waters as cures for ‘anemia, 
leukemia, boils, blackheads and pimples.” 
The A. M. A. Council on Pharmacy & 
Chemistry withdrew approval of devices 
purporting to make waters radioactive. 

After the young New Jersey women who 
painted watch dials with radium prepara- 
tions began dying, experts denounced the 
use of radium internally. Particularly vo- 
cal were Dr. Flinn of Columbia and Dr. 
Harrison Stanford Martland, medical ex. 
aminer of Essex County, N. J. With ra 
dium applied externally and for short 
periods to destroy cancers they had no 
quarrel. But imbibed radium accumulated 
in the bones. It was certain death, be- 
cause, before its ravages could be recog- 
nized, it had destroyed a fatal amount of 
bone. 

The great fear of the experts is not for 
people who drink radioactive water under 
doctors’ orders (there are no longer many 
of those), but people who buy the stuf 
on their own responsibility. There is usu- 
ally something of the proselytizer in peo- 
ple who stimulate themselves with tonics 
A notable one in the news last week was 
Mayor James John Walker of New York 
One of his good friends, a Mrs. Clarabelle 
Walsh who lives in the Hotel Plaza, ad- 
vised him to drink the stuff because “he 
was suffering so.” Three times a day he 
squeezes the rubber bulb of a device called 
a “Radiumator,” which supplies water 
with short-lived radium emanation. Ex 
perts say that aside from the psychologi- 
cal effect, the only good’ derived is from 
the quantities of water imbibed, none 
from the emanations. But Mayor Walker, 
with the, persistence of a convinced self- 
medicator, declared last week: ‘I won't 
stop using it.” 


—_ ~=———— 


Scarlet Fever 


The Government last week knew of 
6.070 cases of scarlet fever in the coun 
try. This incidence was not large enough 
to worry about, but enough to warrant 
warnings. Scarlet fever was fatal to every 
“8th victim two years ago. Providently 
the purse-pinched National Institute o! 
Health had been working on a new pre 
ventive of the disease and was able last 
week to announce it. 

The material is a toxoid. The standard 
method of preparing scarlet fever ant 
toxin has been to infect a horse with the 
disease and let his blood manufacture the 
antitoxin. Although useful, this antitoxm 
occasionally causes sharp reactions, is ul 
pleasant to use. 

The National Institute of Health makes 
its toxoid by treating live scarlet fever 
bacilli with formalin and heat. After 
standing two months the germs lose theif 


| virulence, form with the antitoxin a bland 


but adequate protection against scarlet 
fever. 
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shee MONLGHT — they’re turning on those new electric street 
any lights in the Square!” This was the word that passed 
stu " aa n 
is about Cleveland, April 29, 1879. And as dusk drew down, a 
peo | curious, expectant crowd gathered. Some even wore smoked 
pe glasses. Charles F’. Brush’s new are lights, on their mast-like 
as | 
ork. pole, were reputed to be too powerful for the eye to bear. 
pelle . . ‘ » 
ol, The glowing are which drove darkness from Cleveland’s 
“he Public Square that April evening repeated its performance in 
A. other cities. And wherever it went the name of Cleveland went 
rater with it: Today, in lighting equipment and kindred products, 
Re Cleveland distributes some fifty million dollars’ worth of 
1OgI- s f ; 
electrical equipment each year. 
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tker Astounding. indeed, to those Clevelanders of only 53 years 
self- ago would be the development which a Cleveland of 1932 takes 
™ y ‘ - 
vont as a matter of course — though no more astounding, probably, 
than 1985 would be if we could see its development today. Little 
could 1879 foresee the strides in industry. transportation and 
a banking, which make the present-day Cleveland so important 
“oun: a point for distribution, for branch-office location, for the 
— deposit of funds to aid large-scale buying or selling. 
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‘“A RAILROAD 73 MILES LONG?... 
THE MAN MUST BE MAD!” 
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In 1823, John Stevens, Hoboken engineer, was granted a charter to build a railroad from Philadelphia to 
Columbia ... the stupendous distance of 73 miles. He was openly derided, called a maniac. Popular 
opinion admitted the practicability of the railroad only for short distances. But 73 miles . . . impossible! 


_. TO THE GRIM determination of men like John 
Stevens we have the railroad of today—a vast 
network stretching across the country. California and 
Maine are within easy reach of one another, Florida and 
Oregon but a few days apart. Each sends its products to 
the other, every state contributes something to the wel- 
fare of all. How fantastic this would have seemed a 
hundred years ago. The wildest dreams of early pioneers 
like Stevens have been greatly surpassed by the actual- 
ities of today. 

Our entire modern civilization is based upon the rail- 
roads. Were it not for them we would live in a strangely 
different world. Fruits and vegetables would have to be 
raised on nearby orchards and farms. The morning milk 
would come from “corner-lot”’ cows. Indispensable drugs 
could not be had at our pharmacies. Weaving would still 
be a domestic duty. Factories would shut down. Our 
entire industrial and social structure would crumble. 


Supplementing the railroad, and helping it maintain 


its high efficiency is the General American Tank Car 
Corporation. Many railroads maintain only sufficient 
special cars (such as refrigerator,tank and others) for their 
normal requirements. At peak seasons, when additional 
equipment is necessary, they obtain extra cars from 


General American. These cars are leased first to one 





road and then to another—thus enabling General 
American to operate its fleet economically throughout 
the year. In this way General American assists the rail- 


roads—helping them to render the most efficient trans- 


portation serv ice ever devised by man. Address Con- 


tinental Illinois Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 








GENERAL AMERICAN TANK CAR CORPORATION 


BUILDERS OF ALL TYPES OF RAILROAD FREIGHT CARS 
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Steel’s Chair 

The most important chairmanship held 
by John Pierpont Morgan is symbolized by 
the chair at the head of the partners’ table 
in his firm’s dining room where he and his 
20 partners lunch every day, discuss the 
world’s affairs. His next most important 
chair has for five years been the one 
around on Broadway at the head of the 

















Acme 

Myron CHARLES TAYLOR 

Mr. Morgan stepped out. 
directors’ table of United States Steel 


Corp. 
tion in 1927 upon Judge Gary’s death at 
the urgent ‘request of his good friend the 
late George Fisher Baker. It was un- 
( 
t 


Mr. Morgan assumed that posi- 


erstood that his duties were to be next 
0 nominal, the position temporary. Last 
week Banker Morgan resigned this second 
most important chair, saw placed in it 
Myron Charles Taylor, long groomed for 
the post as chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. Chairman Taylor’s duties will be 
far more than nominal; the official an- 
houncement said they will be “‘similar to 
those formerly exercised by the late Judge 
Gary.” 

In few other corporations does the 
lairmanship carry real weight and execu- 
ve power. American Telephone & Tele- 
graph, The Texas Corp. and many another 
large company has no chairman, the presi- 
ent presiding at directors’ meetings. 
When Ford Motor Co.’s three directors 
meet, President Edsel Bryant Ford pre- 
sides over his father and one Peter E. 
Martin. 

In most cases the chairman is a former 
president retired to sinecure. The presi- 
dent gives orders as a team captain 
would, is controlled by the directors 
chiefly through their power to remove him. 
lhe chairman is often spokesman for his 
board. Typical of a chairman who uses 
his position as a rostrum is voluble 
Charles Michael Schwab of Bethlehem 
Steel Corp, Examples of well-known 
chairmen who have retired into the posi- 
“on are Charles Sumner Woolworth, 75, 
and Henry Holiday Timken, 64. Some 











chairmanships are frankly nominal. Such 
is James Anson Campbell's position as 
“chairman emeritus” of Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube and George O. Knapp’s as 
“honorary chairman” of Union Carbide. 
Edwin Wilbur Rice Jr. is “honorary board 
chairman” of General Electric while the 
real chairmanship is held by active Owen 
D. Young, also chairman of the executive 
committee of Radio Corp. 

There are a few companies in which the 
president is better known than the chair- 
man. Doubtless more people could name 
Colby Mitchell Chester Jr., as president 
of General Foods Corp. than could name 
Edward F. Hutton as chairman, despite 
the latter’s fame as a broker. Simon 
Guggenheim, president of American 
Smelting & Refining, is more famed than 
Chairman Francis Herbert Brownell. Gen- 
eral Motors’ President Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr. is far more in the public eye 
than Lammot du Pont, chairman. 

In utilities the chairman is more apt 
to be a financial man. Floyd Leslie Car- 
lisle, close to National City Bank, holds 
the chair of Consolidated Gas Co. of New 
York while Banker John Edward Aldred 
has that position in Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power Co. of Baltimore. 
Samuel Insull is chairman of Middle West 
Utilities and his brother Martin president. 
Chairman Bernard Capen Cobb of Com- 
monwealth & Southern is an operating 
man but he has spent many years in a Wall 
Street house. 

In railroads, where the division between 
operating and financial management is 
sharp, the president is almost always an 
oldtime railroad man—viz. Pelley, Bald- 
win, Williamson, Budd, Storey. Rail 
chairmen are usually bankers or lawyers. 
Robert S. Lovett of the U.P. was its 
counsel for five years. Financier Harold 
Stirling Vanderbilt heads the C. & N. W. 








as chairman, just as Financier Arthur 
Curtiss James heads Western Pacific. 
Man Who Sued Coolidge 

“The Man Who Knew Coolidge” (by 


Sinclair Lewis) was a talkative gentleman 
apt to buttonhole you in the smoking car. 
The Man Who Sued Coolidge—Lewis 
Tebbetts of St. Louis—is 48, 6 ft., 170 lb. 
His hair is thinning on top. He has been 
married 17 years. He likes colorful ties 
and flashy suits. He likes to take his wife 
to a roof top, study the stars. He also 
likes to invent things, has sold some. He 
is a free lance in the insurance business, 
being helped greatly by his aggressive per- 
sonality and eloquence. He considers him- 
self a leading advocate of “term insur- 
ance.” In 1930 a number of companies 
sought to have him barred for what they 
considered unethical practices. He filed 
suits, still pending, asking $200.000 in 
damages from 31 companies and 33 agents. 

One day last October. The Man Who 
Sued Coolidge tuned his radio to hear a 
speech on insurance by the former Presi- 
dent of the U. S. His blood boiled when 
Mr. Coolidge nasally warned: “Beware of 
the so-called ‘twister’ and ‘abstractor’ or 
any agent who offers to save money for 
you by replacing your policy in another 


FINANCE 


company.” Saying his reputation was in- 
jured, Agent Tebbetts filed a $100,000 
libel suit against Mr. Coolidge. 

Last week Mr. Coolidge wrote Mr. Teb- 
betts a letter of apology, assuring him “no 
personal offense was intended.” His attor- 
ney, Everett Sanders, sent Mr. Tebbetts a 
check for $2,500 to cover legal expenses, 
and the case was dropped. Newshawks, 
marveling at this turn of events, could 
elicit from Attorney Sanders, Agent Teb- 
betts and Mr. Coolidge no explanation of 
the check, could only conclude that Mr. 








Lewis TEBBETTS 
“Twister” and “abstractor” made him boil 
Coolidge deemed it worth $2,500 to escape 
the publicity of a trial. Gloating grimly, 
Mr. Tebbetts prepared to sue big New 
York Life of which Mr. Coolidge is a 
director. 
Still Cheaper Travel 

For the past 18 months transatlantic 
steamship companies have been ploughing 
through heavy financial seas with little 
ballast aboard. Bookings have fallen oft 
sharply despite all manner of inducements 
to tourists. Last summer first-class rates 
were cut 10% to 30%. Last month Cunard 
Steamship Co. resorted to instalment-plan 
ticket sales. Ostensibly to consider further 
rate reductions, the North Atlantic Pas- 
senger Conference met last week in Brus- 
sels. Before it had time to consider any- 
thing, U. S. Lines (which is not a member 
of the Conference) tossed a bomb into its 
midst. 

Announced in Manhattan was a 20% 
cut in all classes of passage aboard the 
three large U. S. Liners (Leviathan, Presi- 
dent Harding, President Roosevelt), plus 
a further reduction on de luxe accommo 
dations, plus elimination of the increased 
rates for summer travel. Competing lines 
immediately met the issue. North Ger 
man Lloyd and Hamburg-American, Com- 
pagnie Générale Transatlantique (French 
Line), Canadian Pacific, White Star, Red 
Star, Atlantic Transport and Cunard 
(which has been agitating for reductions 
since last year’s report showed a £533,000 
net loss) cut prices in all classes an aver- 
age of 20%. The newly 
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FAITH BUILT THIS MAGIC CITY!... 





THE NEW kansas city 


Here is a composite picture of new buildings 


erected in Kansas City within the last four and one- 


half years—each structure shown costing more than 


$25,000, and the entire construction cost totaling 


more than $51,000,000, according to the records of 


the F. W. Dodge Corporation. Such has been the 


growth of a great inland city that serves nineteen 


million people more economically than any other 


Write today for the facts. 


metropolis! 


INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


KANSAS CITY 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Please send me fact literature about Kansas City. We are interested 


in the ___ industry. 
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| Italian Lines made 10% to 20% cuts on 
| their southern route. 
| No pain to travelers was this price- 
cutting. Under the new rates one can 
travel tourist-class to England for as little 
as $84, to England and back to the U. §. 
for $148. A trip to France on the Rocham- 
| beau (cabin-class) can be had for $110, 
A first-class trip on the Homeric costs 
$168. For the famed Prince of Wales 
suite on the Berengaria the price has been 
cut from $2.430 to $1.267.50. 
minimum rates, new and old: 


Average 


New* Old 
First Class $200 $250 
Cabin 132 165 
Second Class 120 152 
Tourist 108 132 
Third Class 71.50 79.50 


The Conference was faced with a diffi- 
cult problem. If it refused to approve the 
cuts, member companies might give 30 
days notice and withdraw. Said North 
German Lloyd’s John Schroeder: “I am 
an optimist.” Said French Lines’ Felix 
Lachesnez-Heude: “We are prepared to 
make this sacrifice . . . in the hope that 
it will develop much new business.” 





Slip . 
On Monday, March 21, a worker in the 
big Remington Typewriter Co. plant at 


| Syracuse, N. Y. stepped on a match. His 


foot slid along with it and he lost his 
balance. Down he went. As he sat on the 
floor moaning and clutching a fractured 
kneecap he was probably not at all aware 


| that his slip had broken something else 


as well—the factory’s long no-accident 
record which had begun July 25, 1929 and 
run for 795 working days. “It is the great- 
est individual factory safety record in 
the history of the civilized world,” cried 
Frank E. Redmond, director of the educa- 
tional bureau of the Associated Industries 
of N. Y., when he heard of it. Many fac- 
tories entered the A. I. of N. Y.’s non- 
accident campaign in 1929, long ago all 
but Remington were eliminated. 





e- 


Deals & Developments 

Price War? The motor industry, 
flushed with the excitement of its spring 
sales drive (Trme, April 4), denied that 


a price war began last week. But no | 


sooner had the new Ford prices been al 
nounced than Chevrolet made slashes of 
from $10 to $55. Pontiac followed with 
reductions of from $20 to $50. In the 


whigher brackets, Hupmobile made $100 to 


| $200 reductions. 


Willys-Overland, with 
its six-cylinder roadster $45 under the 


| Ford V-eight, said it would enter no price 





war. Rockne, Graham-Paige, Continental- 
de Vaux all said no price changes wert 
contemplated. 

Prices last 
models were: 


week in representative 


Roadster Standard Sedan 

, Coupé 
Chevrolet $445 $490 $590 
Ford “4” 410 440 540 
Ford “8” 460 490 590 
Plymouth 495 565 635 
Willys-Overland 415 530 610 


Ford roadsters in other years have cost 

*Low as these rates seemed, they were fat 
above the prices in 1904 when a price war sé 
the price of third class passage to $10. 
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By-Products of Great Timber Indus- 
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FTER centuries of growth in the vast forests of Washington, wood fiber 

_now comes forth in milady’s dresses, hosiery and scores of other rayon 
products. In this Evergreen state is enough timber to supply rayon and allied 
needs for the next hundred years. 


One center of manufacture, on Puget Sound, turns out specially prepared 
wood pulp to form the base for much of America’s rayon and cellophane. 
Some timber in Western Washington runs as high as 75% pulpwood species. 
Standing trees here exceed 181 billion board feet, one of the world’s great 
storehouses. And the properties of the various species are so varied that they 
meet the whole range of industrial needs for softwoods. 

This desirable wood base is the chief source of cellulose for many prod- 
ucts, because of its low cost, ease of transportation, high fiber content. 
Twenty-five pulp and paper mills in this region find manufacturing condi- 
tions ideal, 

Resolved into their elements by industrial chemists, these marvelous 
Washington trees constantly are disclosing new fields for industry. By-prod- 
ucts of timber are increasing each year as science opens new doors and ag- 
gressive manufacturers grasp opportunities for supplying the world’s require- 
ments. With the next business improvement this favored section is in line to 
benefit tremendously by these discoveries. Its progress in the past has been 
phenomenal; in the future it cannot be less. 


Manufacturers of wood and its many by-products are attracted by the 
abundance of fresh water, reliable sources of cheap raw materials, equable 
climate, which adds at least 20% to labor efficiency, exceptional rail and 
water and air transportation, and low cost electric power in any quantity 
desired. 





As you investigate new markets, opportunities and locations for main or 
branch factories, get the facts about Washington. Write or wire the industrial 
department of this company or any Chamber of Commerce in this district. 


PUGET SOUND 
Power & Light’ Company 


Serving 500 Cities, Towns and Communities 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 





Other Offices: Bellingham, Bremerton, Chehalis, Everett, Tacoma, Wenatchee 









Theories nearly 


ruined their business 


NOW they work with FACTS 


Only facts—in the form of accurate, 
detailed analyses and reports—can be 


trusted as a guide to profitable 


management. 


Such authoritative direction is pro- 
vided by International Electric Tabu- 
lating and Accounting Machines. 
Extraordinary flexibility, speed and 
accuracy are brought to every ac- 
counting and statistical procedure to 
which these devices are applied in 
their world-wide service of creating 
better business methods. 

They create a source of depend- 
able information that reveals and 
indicates with a speed and precision 
not otherwise obtainable. They con- 
sign theories to the serapheap of 
uncertainties and guide management 
to greater profits on the sound foot- 
ing of concrete evidence. 

One of our representatives will be glad to 


prove that these devices can be applied to 
your business with profit-producing results. 


INTERNATIONAL 
MACHINES CORPORATION 


INTERNATIONAL ELEcTRIC TABULATING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDERS AND ELectric TIME SysTEMS 


International Electric 
Accounting Machine 


International Electric 
Key Punch 


International Electric 
Sorting Machine 





INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRI AL SCALES 


Dayton MonEYWEIGHT SCALES AND STORE EQUIPMENT 


General Offices 


LA) AkSs. 
INTERNATIONAL 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. at 


WE? 300 CAMPBELL AVE., 


Canadian Division 


OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


BUSINESS 


W. TORONTO, ONT. 
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1910, $680; 1915, $390; 1920, $550; 1925, 


345. 

Fallible Insull. “I do not pose as jp. 
fallible,” said Samuel Insull last week 
“TI have made many mistakes and I have 
erred in judgment, but the same criticism 
may be leveled at everyone in the business 
world.” 

With this attitude Mr. Insull has been 
answering all current criticism of his 
management. But U. S. finance was legs 
interested last week in Mr. Insull’s atti. 
tude than it was in the fate of his vast 
corporate pyramid, badly in need of cash, 
indebted to banks. A receivership suit 
was brought last week against Insull Util 
ity Investments by a Mrs. Helen Samuels 
of Chicago. She owns four $1,000 notes, 
now worth about 4% of par. United Pub 
lic Service Co. and two subsidiaries oper. 
ating in 236 communities in seven States 
announced they could not pay their bond 
interest, would receive no more helpful 
advances from Middle West Utilities, their 
parent company, chief object now of Mr 
Insull’s anxious attention. 

Decision. Plaintiff: Tiffany & Co, 
famed jewelry, stationery, silver & glasy 
ware merchants. 

Defendant: Tiffany Productions, Ine, 
cinema firm now part of Educational Pie 
tures, Inc. 

Venue: Supreme Court of New York, 
last week. é 

Question: Right of the cinema firm t 
use the name “Tiffany.” 

Plea: Tiffany & Co. has done more than 
$350,000,.000 business in the last 40 years, 
has spent $3,500,000 in advertising since 
1909, should not have its goodwill hurt by 
a motion picture firm advertising ‘“Twenty 
Gems from Tiffany,” “Tiffany, It’s a 
Gem,” etc., etc. 

Defense: The public knows the differ 
ence between a motion picture and a jew 
elry shop. Tiffany & Co. did not object 
for several years. The dictionary says 
“tiffany” means a thin muslin gauze. 

Decision (to be appealed): Tiffany 
Productions must not use the name. 

Endangered? Detroit’s Tiffany Beauty 
Salon, Pittsburgh’s Tiffany Drugstore, 
San Francisco’s Tiffany Bakery, New 
York’s Tiffany Poultry Market, e¢ al. 

Gift Telephones. No great sum in re 
lation to the $95,000,000 it has earned 
in the past three years is the $233,413 that 
New York Telephone Co. has given to 
charitable organizations. But last week 
the New York Public Service Commission 
said that it was just as important that 


$100,000 be entered correctly on the books | 


as $10,000,000. The point of correctness 
centred on whether gifts to charity should 
be called an operating expense, hence part 
of the figure on which rates are upped. The 
Telephone Company had entered the gifts 
in this manner. The Commission ordered 
them to be taken out of surplus, to be con 
sidered a charge against stockholders 
rather than subscribers. 

Browning, King. A million dollars was 
lost last year by Browning, King & Co, 
34-year-old haberdashery firm, maker of 
uniforms of all kinds (specialty: railroad 
men’s). Last week the firm, with offices 
in 24 cities, consented to a receivership. 
Petitioner was President William Hull 
Browning, a $486,000 creditor. Practically 
all of the firm’s stock is held by Browr 
ings. 
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“The MODERN 
Business AID 


teeter 
WRITE FOR TRIAL OFFER 


OMPETITION today 

demands greater effi- 
ciency at reduced cost. Any 
business or institution which 
wants to increase sales and 
profits, speed up collec- 
tions, reduce printing bills 
or make closer contacts 
with customers will find the 
Heyer Rotary Lettergraph 
an indispensable help. 


Com letely 
Epiipped 


See your stationer 
or mail coupon for 


10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 


With this modern business aid sales and col- 
jection letters are turned out in a jiffy at a big 
saving in cost of printing. The Lettergraph is 
simple, easily operated... prints letters, circu- 
lars, bulletins, ruled forms, etc., without type 
or cuts. Makes perfect copies of anything 
typed, written or drawn, from post card to 
letter size, as fast as you turn the handle. 
Eliminates delays, insures privacy. Over 
50,000 Lettergraphs in use by merchants, 
teachers, preachers, clubs, manufacturers, 
hospitals, hotels, restaurants, banks. 


Write today for samples of work printed on 
the Lettergraph and 10-day trial offer. 


Cleartype Dry Stencils and 
Supplies for All Duplicators 


HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., INC. 


(Established 1903) 
935 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
Send details of your 10-dey Trial Offer. 
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Maccabiad 


Three thousand Jewish athletes from 27 
countries last week paraded through Tel 
Aviv (“Hill of Spring”) in Palestine, for 
the opening of the first Maccabiad. 
Wrongly described as the “Jewish Olym- 
pics,” the Maccabean Games were or- 
ganized by the World Maccabee Union, 








named for the Israelite hero, Judas Mac- | 
| cabaeus. 


The games began when 120 
pigeons in flocks of ten—messengers to the 
Twelve Tribes of Israel—were allowed to 
fly to their homes in various parts of 
Palestine. Led by Tel Aviv’s Mayor Di- 
zengott riding on a white horse, the 3,000 
athletes, aged 5 to 60, marched to a 
huge new stadium that was crowded be- 
yond capacity (25.000). The Maccabiad 
lasted four days. No supremely able Jew- 
ish athletes were entered, no world’s rec- 
ords were broken. No official team score 
was compiled. 

The Maccabiad was the first of the five 
international games to be held this year. 
Others are: 

The Tailteann Games, in Dublin, June 
29 to July 15. Named for Queen Taile, 
the games were legendarily started by 
Lugh the Long Arm in 600 B. C., held 
regularly till the Norman era. They were 
revived in 1924, include arts, crafts. 
drama, music as well as track and field 
competitions. 

The Tenth 
Angeles, July 


Modern Olympiad, in Los 
30 to Aug. 14. Olympic of- 
ficials in the U. S. last week reiterated 
their intention of choosing the U. S. 
teams by trial competitions rather than, as 
was suggested, on their records in recent 
events. In Berlin, the International Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation voted to suspend 
famed Paavo Nurmi, pending an investi- 


gation of charges that he had become | 


a professional. 


The International Workers Athletic 
Meet, in Chicago, July 29 to Aug. 1, or- 
ganized to conflict with the Olympic 


Games by the National Counter-Olympic 
Committee, of which famed Tom Mooney 
honorary chairman. The Counter- 
Olympic Committee objects to the Olym- 
pic games because: 1) They will be held 
in the State where Tom Mooney is im- 
prisoned; 2) the Soviet Union was not in- 
vited to send a team. 

The Spartakiade, in Moscow, Aug. 5 to 
Aug. 20, to celebrate the conclusion of the 








Soviet Five-Year Plan, with political and 


athletic rites. 


Billiards 
The three best amateur 








e 


18.2 balkline 


| billiard players live in Europe. Like bil- 
| liard balls, two are light, one dark. 


The 
dark one, Edmond Soussa, 33, is the 
youngest. A full-blooded Egyptian, he was 


born in Cairo, now makes his living in | 


Paris as an interior decorator. He plays a 
careless, temperamental game. Says he: 
“T hate billiards and play it only for my 
country.” 

Both of the others are government offi- 
cials. Gustave Van Belle, Commissioner 


of Roads & Bridges in Flanders, is a slim, 
diffident man with thin legs and a reddish 
face. He has been world champion three 
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WHICH file copy is typical 
of your office? If you use Multikopy 
Carbons, your copies will be legible 
as long as the paper itself lasts. Today 
millions of typewriters are writing 
MultiKopy testimonials—in the form 
of more enduring, more readable 
carbon copies. Ask the filing clerk. 


Sold by lead ng stationers everywhere, 


F. S. WEBSTER CO. 
9 AMHERST STREET 
KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 
BOSTON, MASS. 














WRITE YOUR OWN TI/CKET- 
TO EUROPE when and where you want togo, 


We will submit itineraries 
with suggestions to fit your needs. Wrire Us Now. 
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248A WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Return this ad with $1 for this half-price TRIAL offer to business 
men. Receive the next 17 weekly issues of BRADSTREETS 
Journal, which will bring, during 17 weeks: 

17 Weekly Bradstreet’s “Business Barometers” 

17 Analyses of Outstanding Corporations 

17 Weekly Analyses of Business Failures 

17 Weekly National Surveys— “State of Trade” 

4 Monthly “Bradstreet’s Commodity Indexes” 
4 Monthly Analyses— “Position of Steel Industry” 
4 Monthly Analyses—-“Position of Railroads” 
4 Monthly Analyses of “Automobile Industry” 


In addition BRADSTREET’S will give you a weekly summa) 
and interpretation of significant business news, informative statist 
cal surveys of “Building Permits (215 Cities),”’ of Foreign Trade 
of Employment and Payrolls; also analyses showing Position? 
Grain, Foods, Coal, Non-Ferrous Metals, Lumber, Textiles, Rubbe 
and Petroleum. 

TRIAL OFFER—To keep better posted on cot 
ditions, to profit by above business and financid 
information in next 17 issues of BRADSTREET) 
Journal, returr: this ad with $1 before offer ithe 
drawn, (Regulax price $2 for 17 weeks.) 


Bradstreet's 


Aweekly business digest 


148 Lafayette St., Dept. T-2, New York, N.!: 


Send us your travel budget 
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times, won many an international tourna- 
ment with his artful side-arm stroke. 
Long-nosed Albert Poensgen, a onetime 
jurist and now a well-paid employe in 
Berlin’s Ministry of Finance, is considered 
by his confreres to be the luckiest player 
in the world as well as one of the best. At 
st he has been playing in international 
tournaments for 21 years, won the world 
championship nine times. Last week the 
three best players in the world, and six 
others who thought they might be, went to 
Manhattan to play each other for the 
world championship. 

Soussa was the first of the three to lose. 
With 395 points (only five more to go) 
he missed a spread massé and _ then 
watched his opponent, Albert Corty, a 
Marseilles manufacturer of jute bags, 
nurse the gleaming balls across the lines 
for a run of 50 and the match.* When 
Van Belle and Poensgen played their 
match, in the red-plush and _ gilt-scroll 
lodgeroom of the Elks’ Club, they were 
the only undefeated players left in the 


International 


POENSGEN & VAN BELLI 


Arun of 119 v. four blank innings. 


tournament. Van Belle was nervous. 
Sitting in a stiff armchair, he puckered up 
his lips, blinked gloomily at the ivory 
joint of his cue while Poensgen had the 
table. He was only once able to get con- 
trol of his game, for a brilliant run of 60, 
before Poensgen had the match 4oo to 206. 

Poensgen was still undefeated when he 
played Soussa. The Egyptian, by losing 
another match to Van Belle, had lost his 
chance for the championship and was 
therefore not playing under a strain. It 
Was an important match for Poensgen; by 
losing, he would place himself in a tie 
with Van Belle for first place. Soussa, who 
had already made the high run—181—of 
the tournament, played the best billiards 
of the week. He gathered the balls at the 
rail for a run of 163, then carelessly 


missed the first ball in an easy carom. It 
es 

"The table is ruled off into eight “balk” pan- 
els by lines 18 in. from the cushions. At both 
ends of each line are “anchor boxes” (squares). 

ay in 18.2 is complicated by rules requiring 
that if the two object balls should be in a balk 
space or anchor box one shot is allowable while 
they are in. On the second shot at least one 
object ball must be driven out. 
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EARS HOT 


extends its range 


Ears ean hear farther today 


than ever before. ‘To make this pos- 


sible has been Western Electrie’s aim 


for more than fifty years. In the eight- 
een seventies this company produced 


s- & 4 
2s\~ and 
cw) 


telephones f: other trans- 

mission apparatus good for only a few miles 
—now modern equipment carries your voice 
across the continent or beyond, overseas. An- 
other Western Electric product is the public 
—— address system, which amplifies 
sound. In the school auditorium it makes 
row Z seats as good as row A. At outdoor 
gatherings it carries the voice of the speaker 
to unlimited thousands. Western Electric has 
pioneered in broadcasting equipment, in 


police and aviation radio. ag It made 


the first successful talking picture apparatus. 





In these and other fields it has continually widened the usefulness 


of its experience gained as manufacturer for the 





Bell System. 


Western EJecfric 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 









Centralized figure-work 


cut costs 


3/ 


THe advantages of centralized . 
figure-work are as real as those 
of centralized buying. With a 
centralized battery of Comptom- 
eters performing all account- 
ing operations, direct economies 
result. Operating efficiency is in- 
creased. Departmental peak loads 
are eliminated. More informa- 
tion is produced in léss time. In 
short, figure-work is organized on a 
production basis. 

A Philadelphia restaurant chain 
is just one of many businesses that 
have proved, by actual experience. 
the benefits of centralized figure- 
work with the Comptometer. 

Formerly each restaurant in the 
chain handled its own figures. 
Under the Comptometer plan, all 
figuring operations—adding lunch- 
checks, proving invoices, figuring 
percentages—were concentrated in 
one office. Since this reorganization 
of figure-work was a test, only one 
Comptometer was used at first. The 
test proved so successful that more 
Comptometers were added. By their 
own statement, this chain of restau- 


rants reduced its office costs 37% 


Made 


COMPTOMETER 
only by Felt & Tarrant 
helow the costs of their previous 
method! 

This example is typical of the 
results achieved by centralizing 
figure-work with the Comptometer. 
Executives throughout the country 
have found this a definite contribu- 


Yet 


only a single phase of Comptometer 


tion to office efficiency. it is 
planning. The Comptometer repre- 
sentative, trained in virtually every 
type of accounting problem, is 
equipped to study your office meth- 
ods thoroughly, and suggest other 
ways of saving time and money. 
Find out just exactly what you 
can gain by a Comptometer survey. 
Telephone the Comptometer office 
in your city, or write direct to us. 
Fett & Tarrant Merc. Co., 1720 
North Paulina St., Chicago, Ill. 


COMPTOMETER #3575 


Crrave MARK) 
© 1932, Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 


| the court within ro sec. 
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was Poensgen’s turn to be nervous. He 
sniffed at a glass of ice-water, - stared 
warily at the ceiling, plucked at the sleeves 
of his tight black silk jacket. His longest 
runs were 50 and 12. Soussa won, 400 to 
IOI. 

If they are not as fussy as Willie Hoppe, 
who used to carry his own balls of Zanzj- 
bar ivory, or Walter Lindrum, an Avs- 
tralian professional who arrived in the 
U. S. last month bringing his own baize 
tablecloth for a_ series of exhibition 
matches, most foreign players at least 
carry their own chalk and several favorite 
cues. Poensgen brought something else as 
well: a grave, austere confidence which 
Van Belle lacked. It was this lack rather 
than the fact that Van Belle was playing 
in the U. S. for the first time, or the fact 
that he had often played Poensgen before 
and usually lost, that gave Poensgen an 
advantage in the play-off. 

After six innings, Poensgen was more 
than roo points ahead. Van Belle waggled 
his head, listened to Referee Albert Cutler 
calling Poensgen’s score in the deep silence 
of the crowded room, through two runs of 
34, another of 80. When Poensgen gath- 
ered the balls at one end of the table and 
nursed them down the rails so carefully 
that he had almost no hard shots in a run 
of 119, the match was practically over. 
Hopelessly behind, Van Belle failed to 
make a carom in the last four innings, los 
match and championship to Poensgen, 40 
to 180. 


—_——e 


No More Stalling 

Meeting in Chicago, the National Asso- 
ciation of Basketball Coaches voted for 
the most drastic rule change in 25 years, 
a rule to prevent “stalling.” Henceforth, 


| a team in possession of the ball in its back 


court must advance it past the centre of 
or lose the ball 
at the nearest sideline. 


omen = - 


| Who Won 
| @ Clarence (“Buster’’) 


Crabbe, 22, of 
Los Angeles, ablest distance swimmer in 
the U: S.: the 1,500-metre race in the 
A. A. U. championships, at New Haven, 
lowering his own American record by 20.9 
sec. to 19:45.6. Later he won two other 
championships—the 300-yd. medley and 
soo-yd. free style. Los Angeles won the 
team championship with 45 points to New 
York’s 37. 

@ Wilmer Allison of Austin, Tex.: the 
Houston Invitation Tennis Tournament 
beating Jack Hess (8-6, 6-3, 6-2) in the 
final. The two highest ranking players 1 
the U. S—Champion Ellsworth Vines ane 
George Lott Jr.—were beaten by obscure 
players in the second and third rounds. 
@ Marjorie Morrill of Dedham, Mass 
three national indoor tennis championships 
on the same day, at Brookline, Mass— 
mixed doubles with Dr. G. Colket Caner; 
women’s doubles with Mrs. John Vai 
Ryn; women’s singles from Maryotit 
Sachs of Cambridge 3-6, 6-2, 6-2, in the 
final. 

@ Maureen Orcutt: the North and South 
Women’s golf championship; from Mr. 
Opal Hill; in Pinehurst, N. C. Miss Or 
cutt, never in the lead until the end of the 
match, sank two putts each more than 


ft. to win, one up. 
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Organ of Integration 

Not largest in circulation but the rich- 
est, most expensive, most comprehensive 
iournal of the building profession is Archi- 
yctural Forum, Last week Time Inc., 
publishers of Time and Fortune, an- 
nounced it had bought a majority interest 
in Architectural Forum. Reasons: the sev- 
eral elements of the building world—archi- 
ects, engineers, contractors, workmen, 
investors—are at last integrating a great 
ingle industry. Early advocate of that 
integration, Architectural Forum promises 
io be the leading chronicler of a revolution 
in Construction in the next decade. 

The change in control of Architectural 
forum occurred near its goth birthday. 
The magazine was founded in 1892 as The 
brickbuilder by the firm of Rogers & 
Manson which currently publishes it. It 
ecame Architectural Forum in 1916. In 
i928 it was bought by National Trade 
Journals, Inc. reputedly for $1,000,000. 
The current building slump cost the maga- 
ne heavily in advertising. Year ago it 
s retrieved at receiver’s sale by Rogers 
{ Manson, headed by President Howard 
Myers. Editorially it lost nothing in the 
process. 

One of the first to recognize that there 
smuch more than esthetics to architec- 
we, Architectural Forum gave emphasis 
) the social, economic, structural and 
incial aspects of the profession. Four 
years ago it began publishing each monthly 
sue in two sections, one devoted to de- 
ign, the other to engineering & business. 
Notable are the magazine's quarterly ret- 
erence numbers, each of which is a thor- 
vughgoing text on such subjects as hous- 
ig, libraries & museums, theatres, hos- 
itals, schools e¢ al. 

The staff of Architectural Forum, with 
President Myers and Editor Kenneth 
Kingsley Stowell at its head, will remain 
wchanged. The magazine will continue 
ublication from its own office in Man- 
ttan’s Daily News Building. 


‘emagraph 

A dozen publishers’ representatives 
towded around a linotype machine in the 
harlotte (N. C.) Observer plant one day 
ist week. No operator sat at the key- 
“ward which was covered by a box-like 
pparatus. Into a slot in the box Inven- 
o Buford L. Green, 25 years an Observer 
mploye, fed a sheet of copy typed on 
tanslucent paper. Then he turned a 
witch. To the wonderment of onlookers. 
te lintoype proceeded to set a galley of 
Ccurate type. 

Called the ‘“semagraph,’ Inventor 
ureen’s device is based upon use of the 
jhoto-electric cell. The special type- 
‘titer used in preparing copy prints a 
ded combination of dots under each 
taracter, Each group of dots interrupts 
‘tiny beam of light in the semagraph. 
‘using the proper type letter mold to fall 
into place. 

_ Not to be confused with the semagraph 
is the teletypesetter, originally promoted 
'y Chain-Publisher Frank E. Gannett, 
which can set type simultaneously in any 
lumber of remote plants. 
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SECURITY 


IS THE BULWARK OF THE NATION 


Life Insurance 


IS THE BULWARK OF THE HOME 


The greatest service rendered by life insurance is 
the security it gives in the protection of the family 
and in the lasting preservation of home ties. And 
don’t overlook the fact that your life insurance 
will provide for your old age if you live. 


You will be interested in our booklet, 
“Build for the Future,” sent on request 


THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 
THOMAS I. PARKINSON, PRESIDENT 393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


An Equitable Policy Takes the “If” out of Life 
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A Bargain in 
, Quality 


If you want the thrill that 
comes with the possession 
of the finest in your garden, 
plant Northbrook Peonies 
and Irises. Here is a group- 
ing, especially for TIME 
readers, a bargain in qual- 
ity that few can duplicate 
and none can better. If you 
have bought ‘“‘collections’’ before 
and been disappointed, try these. 
We're so sure we're right that we'll 
replace any flower that does not 
bloom true to description. 


The Timeworthy Peony Group 


Mme Jules Dessert . .. milk white—Tourangelle. . . 
delicate pink—Longfellow ... richest red. One strong 
3-eye or more root of each kind carefully metal-tagged, 
packed and shipped prepaid to any point in the United 


States. 
Group Price $5.00 


Iris Group 


Ambassadeur . . . brilliant bronze—Princess Beatrice 
. delicate lavender—Wedgewood . . . real true blue— 
True Charm... white-edged soft blue — Frieda Mohr 
pale pink lilae—Morning Splendeur . . . rich velvety 
purple. Packed and labeled with metal label as are the 
peonies, shipped prepaid anywhere in the United States. 


Group Price $3.00 


Both Groups Prepaid for $7.00 


Plant this grouping NOW and your future garden will 
repay you many times. 


seND FoR THE MASTER LIST! 


Get “America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies 
A “‘Who's Who” of peony and iris aristoer 
book for the garden. 


nd Irises.” 
F A hand- 
Write today for your copy. 


Northbrook Gardens Inc. 
Box T Northbrook, Ill. 








































For 
20 years 
My greatest 
ENEMY 
Was myself. The 
Morning DREAD 
Of SHAVING 
Always haunted me. 

* * * 
Its DIFFERENT now 
Since ZIP-SHAVE 
Has become 
The SILVER LINING 
To that morning CLOUD. 

% * % 
Unsanitary BRUSHES 
And WASTED MINUTES 
I’ve cast aside. 
Instead 1 WHISK AWAY 
My WHISKERS 
In JIG TIME. 
And shaving’s now a HOBBY, 
Not a TASK. .. 

* * & 
By the way— 
You'll want the FORMULA: 
A tube of ZIP-SHAVE, 
APPLY—SHAVE—FINIS! 

Roy Rogers 

If your dealer can’t supply you, 6e nd 50c¢ to 
JORDEAU INC. ,562 Fifth Ave. ,New York, for 
a giant 50c tube of ZIP- SHAY Eanda full size 
container of JORDEAU SHAMPOO FREE, 


a stroke of the razor 
and ZIP!—you’'re shaved 
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Americanus for Cupido 

Sad is the fate of a Last Survivor, 
the lone lingering member of a species. 
Mateless, childless, friendless, he can only 
sit and brood upon the fate that has 
left him in a world whence all his kind 
has vanished. Such a bitter fate is that 
of the heath-cock of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Once his kind filled the woods from 
Maine to Virginia, but hunters’ guns re- 
duced their numbers to a single flock 
which found refuge on Martha’s Vineyard. 
Forest fires decimated the flock until in 
1927 there remained only eleven heath 


cocks, two heath hens. Next year only 
three birds were left. After Dec. 8, 1928, 
there was only one heath-cock in all 


Martha’s Vineyard. Wary, he was seldom 
seen far from the scrub oaks where he 
“used,” but occasionally observers saw 
him perform his kind’s famed nuptial 
dance, though no mate was there to see it. 
More & more lonely he grew, began to 
boom (spread his feathers, inflate his sacs, 
dance) in places where no heath-cock had 
ever been known to boom before. Then he 
too disappeared and last summer Professor 


Alfred Otto Gross of Bowdoin College 
read his obituary before the American 


Game Conference. But suddenly he ap- 
peared again, sadder, more lonely than 
ever. Last week watchers on Martha’s 
Vineyard heard him booming as of old. 

Sportsmen rallied to his aid. It was not 
likely he would live long and some of his 
characteristics should be preserved for 
posterity. The Martha’s Vineyard Rod & 
Gun Club voted to find him a mate, ap- 
pealed to Professor Gross. Dr. Gross had 
recently returned from Wisconsin where 
he studied prairie chickens (7 ympanuchus 
americanus ), found them so similar to the 
heath-hen (7 ympanuchus cupido) that no 
eye less sharp than an expert’s could tell 
one from the other. Both are pinnated 
grouse. A prairie chicken, thought Dr. 
Gross, would make the heath-cock a very 
good mate indeed. The State of Wisconsin 
agreed to ship a few prairie chickens, New 
York sportsmen agreed to bear the cost; 
Dr. Gross agreed to choose the hen, to in- 
troduce it to the heath-cock’s retreat. But 
there was no time to waste, he warned; 
the mating season was on and no one knew 
when the heath-cock might boom a last 
boom and boom no more. 


Swan Dive 

One day last week a great northbound 
skein of wild whistling swans (less rare 
than the trumpeting species) settled upon 
Niagara River above the falls to spend the 
night. A stiff breeze that had been blowing 
upstream fell away. In the morning, river- 
men found the icy gorge below the falls 
strewn with dead swans. Some 50 survi- 
vors sat huddied on the floes. Despite re- 
straining efforts by officials of the Queen 
Victoria Park Commission, Riverman Wil- 
liam (“Red”) Hill, famed survivor of two 
trips through Niagara’s rapids in a barrel 
(Time, July 13), picked his way out on 
the ice, frightened the foolish swans into 
taking wing. flying to safety. 

Hundreds of swans are swept over Ni- 
agara every year. At Niagara, about 10% 
are killed, 30% injured. In 1924 and 1927 


several thousand went over. The dead and 
injured usually drift to the Canadian side 
of the rapids. The dead are sent to char. 
ity. The injured go to the Buffalo Zoo or 
to Jack Miner’s bird sanctuary at Kings. 
ville, Ont. (TIME, Jan. 26, 1931 et ante), 


Sick Goliath 








Goliath II, his goggle-eyes _ listless, 
moped last week in Sarasota, Fla., heaved 


despondently his two tons of blubber. All 
through the winter quarters of Ringling 
Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Circus 
echoed his dismal, putting wheezes, for the 
famed sea elephant lay ill of an unknown 
ailment—perhaps pneumonia. Circus of: 
ficials were gloomy. A prime feature of the 
circus, which opens in Manhattan this 
week, is Goliath II, wambling fatly on his 
motor truck, trumpeting for herring. 


“Is Bear 
Market Over?’ 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
Div. 41-100 Babson Park, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF 1, % OWNERSHIP, MANAG? 
a CIRCUL: ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF C ONGRESS OF ‘AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of “oesg The Weekly Newsmagazing, published weekly a 
Chicago, Ilinois, for April 1, 132. 

State of New York \ 
County New York {** 

Befor a Notary Public in aud for the State and County 
aloresa sonally appeared W. W. Coramons, who. 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and say 
ix the business manager of Tine, ‘The Weekly Newsmagazin 
and that the following is to the best of his knowledge and be 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, management (andils 
daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required hy theA 
of August 24, 1912, embodie d in ection 411, Postal Laws aol 
Regulations, printed on the re r of this form to wit 
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stockholders and security he 
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March 30. 1933.) 
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Cortes & Co. 

CoNOQUISTADOR—Archibald 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 
To Octogenarian Bernal Diaz del 
(ystillo, a conquistador retired to his 
estate in Guatemala, there came from 
Spain Francisco Lopez de Gomara’s ac- 
count of Cortes’ Mexican expedition of 
1319. The old lion Bernal was aroused. 
Who was this fine young Professor de 
Gomara, to be making charts out of battles 
and histories out of men? Old Bernal 
fought those battles, knew those men. He 
could make them live again—blood, bones, 
the light in.their eyes, the sand in their 
hoots. To prove it, he wrote his 7rue 
History of the Conquest of New Spain, 
which remains the best first-hand story of 
the great conquistadors. 

From this first-hand material Poet 
MacLeish has developed an exciting, 2,000- 
ine narrative poem. His tersa rima 
sanzas have no rhyme, but instead a 
subtle assonance. The story opens with 
Cortes’ embarkation at Santiago de Cuba 
for the west, against the command of 
Velasquez, the Spanish Governor. Across 
the Gulf, in the teeth of Velasquez’ organ- 
id opposition, they work their way to 
Cempoala on the Mexican coast. Here 
the weary men, learning that all of the 
ships but one have been destroyed to pre- 
vent their deserting, grow mutinous. 
Cortes, bidding them to go back if they 
will, quiets them with his taunts: 

Why should you waste your souls in the 
west! You are young: 

Tell them you left us here by the last 
water 

‘Going up through the pass of the hills 
with the sun: 


MacLeish— 


Tell them that in the tight towns when 
you talk of us 

The west is dangerous for thoughtful men: 

‘Eastward is all sure: all as it ought to be: 


‘Aman may know the will of God by the 
ices. . . .” 

Shamed, his men swashbuckle down to 
their jobs, fight their way over the moun- 
lain passes to the valley where the fabu- 
lous island-city of Montezuma “lay on the 
like like sleeping gulls.” Here they lead 
an idyllic life, described by Poet Mac- 
Leish in beautiful detail. But their at- 
tempt to make their security more secure, 
by holding Montezuma hostage, leads to 
their ruin. When Cortes goes back to 
Cempoala, to fight off some Spaniards 
sent after him by Governor Velasquez. 
Alvarado, left in charge at Mexico City, 
gets into trouble with the natives. When 
Cortes returns, Montezuma is slain by his 
own people who, hornet-mad, drive the 
conquistadors from their paradise. 

The following spring the vengeful con- 
(uistadors raze the city, build a Spanish 
town, with streets squared “and the church 
‘onspicuous.”’ Spanish settlers follow with 
their goats, babies, greasy pots. Old Eagle 
Bernal sickens to remember how, for all 
the conquistadors’ labor, they only suc- 
ceeded in fouling a paradisaical nest. 

he Author. Born in Chicago in 1892. 
\rchibald MacLeish dates the beginning 
of his life from 1923, when with his wife 


and two children he sailed for France to 
write the poems he wanted to write. Be- 
fore this second birth he had studied at 
Yale, Harvard Law School, practiced law 
for three years in Boston. He now spends 
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went to college before he was born. 


much of his time on his northern New 
England farm. In 1929 he traveled on foot 
and muleback Cortes’ route in Mexico, 
to get first-hand impressions for Con- 
quistador, a first-magnitude effort and suc- 
cess. Other poems: The Happy Marriage, 
The Pot of Earth, Streets in the Moon, 
The Hamlet of A. MacLeish, New Found 
Land. 


Perversed English 

A GLastonspury RomAnce—John Cow- 
per Powys—Simon & Schuster ($3.75). 

In spite of the considerable success of 
his two-volume novel IVolf Solent, in spite 
of Critic H. L. Mencken’s dictum that no 
two-volume novel ever failed, Author 
Powys confines the 1,174 pages of his 
latest fanciful vignette within- the covers 
of a single book. Hard on the reader's 
wrist, its insistent author’s perverse phil- 
osophizing is liable to be hard on many 
a reader's patience too. 

“Folks ’ud rayther brew their own broth 
theyselves then be fed wi’ all the Milk 
o’ Paradise” is a bit of Penny Pitches’ 
Glastonbury wisdom that fits the odd-lot 
characters in Author Powys’ romance. 
Glastonbury’s broth begins to bubble & 
boil at the reading of the late Canon 
William Crow’s will. To the disgust of 
the assembled Crows the old man_ has 
left his money to his secretary-valet John 
Geard, an evangelistic fanatic who can 
cure old Tittie Petherton’s cancer pains 
by holding her in his arms. The stage is 
set for the struggle between Philip Crow, 
the rich industrialist who expected to in- 
herit Canon Crow’s money and industri- 
alize all Glastonbury with its help, and 
John Geard, who with the help of his 
new-found wealth and the communist 
enemies of Philip Crow, gets himself 


elected mayor of the town. To advertise 
Glastonbury to the world at large, Mayor 
Geard stages a Passion Play, crossed with 
Arthurian Romance, for the town is near 
Stonehenge, and Arthur’s sword and the 
Holy Grail make their appearances at 
times. What with mystic visions, and an 
unrivaled collection of sexual afiairs, 
mostly clandestine or perverse, Novelist 
Powys allegorizes his conception of the 
“divine-diabolic soul of the First Cause.” 
In the end Geard rescues Philip Crow 
from his fallen airplane, is.drowned him- 
self. In dithyrambic periods Author 
Powys sings his hero’s praise: “He had 
never been a fastidious man. He had got 
his pleasure from smelling at dung-hills, 
from making water in his wife’s garden, 
from snufling up the sweet sweat of those 
he loved.” “A great book is a great evil,” 
said the Greeks. A Glastonbury Romance, 
no exception, goes a long way to prove the 
rule. 
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Over-Souled 

THe Lire or Emerson—Van Wyck 
Brooks—Dutton ($3). 

Like the cart before the horse, U. S. 
civilization seems to trundle awkwardly 
ahead of civilized Americans. Critic 
Brooks, who hopes and works for a differ- 
ent mode of progress, has shown in The 
Ordeal of Mark Twain and The Pilgrim- 
age of Henry James, what happened to 
two horses who got in front of the cart 
In his biography of Emerson he shows 
how a most inspirational civilizer hitched 
his own wagon, tried to hitch the U. S. 
juggernaut, to a transcendental star. 

Civilizer Emerson's life was not so rich 
in incident as it was in fellowship with 


Nature and acquaintances with men. His 
biographer is hard pressed to wring a 
story out of his life. “Born to be edu- 


cated,” as his family said, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson had his lessons well under way 
by the time he was 8 (1811) when his 
father William was called from his pasto- 
rate at the First Church of Boston into 
the grave, consoled on his death bed by 
Dr. Frothingham’s assurance that ‘‘at least 
he had not outlived his teeth.”” Ralph and 
his four brothers did their poor mother’s 
chores, pastured the cows on Boston Com- 
mon. But it was during summer visits in 
Concord, at Step-Grandfather Ripley's 
manse, that New England Nature smiled 
on him. By the responsive leaping of his 
heart, he felt that his own human nature 
was designed for glorious affairs. 

At 14 he entered Harvard; at 18 he was 
graduated; at 30 he had lost his first wife, 
his faith in his clerical calling, everything 
but his faith in himself and Nature’s Neo- 
Platonic Over-Soul. To prove himself, to 
share his thought with others, he went to 
Europe, saw its civilized sights, met its 
civilizing men. Landor, Coleridge, Words- 
worth and especially Carlyle delighted 
him. After a year he returned to Con- 
cord knowing what tp do. 

He married again, began to lecture at 
the popular lyceums of his day. In 
he delivered the annual oration of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society in Cambridge. “The 
American Scholar” was his theme. “The 
older faces grew grimmer with every word, 
while the younger lighted up with eager 
approval. This speaker had come to bring 
not peace but a sword, and the words he 
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W. ‘ll 7) This J Heiton 


to the Flowers You 
Plant? 





be nena buy your seeds and shrubs—carefully 
plant them, nourish them, water them, in 
anticipation of a beautiful setting for your 
home. Shall these dreams be shattered by care- 
less feet or a burrowing dog? 


Such disasters often happen. No amount of care 
and attention can prevent them. Only Cyclone 
fence, constantly on guard, can assure you of 
beautiful, undisturbed gardens and grounds. 


What a world of trouble Cyclone saves you! 
No more worry about the children—no more 
Instead, an enjoyment of your 
property—with privacy—you never thought 
was possible... Fencing is so important that it 
is deserving of expert attention. Your require- 
ments are given special consideration by a 
Cyclone representative, the erection is done by 
a factory-trained crew. 


trespassing. 


The fence itself is cop- 
per-steel, heavily galvanized to give you long 
service. Now is the time to consider it. Write us. 














Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany and identified by this trade mark. 


Cyclone Fence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Il. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division: 
STANDARD FENCE COMPANY, Oakland, Calif, 


| uttered today were to mark the birth of 
| another 


generation.”” His somewhat star- 
tling fame soon attracted disciples, friends. 
Margaret Fuller came, then Thoreau; be- 
tween them The Dial was published. For 
four years it printed their works, gave 
the U. S. its first taste of Oriental litera- 
ture, the Chaldean Oracles, Confucius’ 
Analects. 

From then on Emerson picked a careful 
way between the life of culture and the 
culture of life. The cranks besieged him, 
but he was impregnable. He continued to 
lecture far & wide. Far & wide he circu- 
lated, like a cultured bacillus, trying to 
infect the U. S. with some symptoms of 
a native civilization. He organized literary 
clubs, the Transcendental Club; with 
Longfellow, Lowell, Holmes, Agassiz, 
Dana he joined the Boston Saturday Club. 
He tried to introduce Whitman to his Bos- 
ton friends but Lowell demurred—‘a New 
York tough, a frequenter of low places.” 
Finally his energies ran low; his memory 
began to fail, his raven hair fell out. A 
trip to Egypt brought him a new crop of 
snowy hair, but only a short span of life. 
At Longfellow’s funeral he looked long at 
his friend’s face in the coffin. “I cannot 
remember his name,” he said, “‘but he was 
a good man.” Soon after, Good Man 
Emerson himself was dead. 

The Author. Critic Van Wyck Brooks, 
born in Plainfield, N. J. in 1886, since his 
graduation from Harvard has been asso- 
ciated with the Doubleday, Page and 
Century publishing houses; has associate- 
edited The Freeman and the first Amer- 
ican Caravan. Ill health forced him to de- 
sert the Caravan. He lives with his wife 
and two sons in Westport, Conn. Gener- 
ally conceded one of America’s few serious 
critics, Critic Brooks takes as the theme of 
all his work the peculiar opportunities and 
disabilities of U. S. literati. Of his study 
of Emerson, he says: “What I wished to 
convey was a convincing and joyously in- 
fectious image of genius . . . meeting and 
solving ... the problems that had ap- 
peared insoluble in my other cases.” His 
contagiously enthusiastic case history of 
Emerson is the April selection of the Lit- 
erary Guild. 


Peterkin Folk 


BRIGHT SKIN—Julia Peterkin—Bobbs- 


Merrill ($2.50). 
Asleep in the little shack along the 
Spanish-mossy river, little Blue is wakened 


before dawn, told to come 
along, his mother and his home for- 
ever. Blue’s mother has played the whore: 
Blue is the only child his father knows to 
be his own. Together they are going back 
to Blue’s father’s parents, Cun Fred and 
Aun Fan. 

Cun Fred is foreman of a 
plantation. Aun Fan, a midwife, “catches” 
the plantation hands’ pickaninnies when 
they are born. Except for Big Pa, Blue’s 
mother’s wonder-working grandfather who 
back in Africa had been great King Taki’s 
oldest son, Cun Fred and Aun Fan are the 
most influential people in the settlement. 


by his father 
leave 


big cotton 


With them Blue’s father, going farther 
afield himself, leaves Blue to make his 


home and fend for himself. 

Blue makes friends with Man Jay, the 
settlement’s bad boy and with Cooch, the 
bad little girl who knows ‘‘where babies 
come from and everything.” Best of all 


he likes Cricket, a little orphaned 
skin” girl, half white, half black. She lives 
with Blue’s Uncle Wes and his wife Missie. 
works in the cotton fields, whips the okra 
bushes to make them bear. Everybody 
prophesies a bad end for the “bright skin,” 
warns Blue to keep away from her. 

After Uncle Wes dies of a knife-wound, 
complicated by Big Pa’s conjuring. Cricket 
grows more & more restless. Though she 
loves Blue, she will not listen to his 
marriage proposals: she wants to go off to 
the big city, where Man Jay had gone be- 
fore. When a rich stranger appears in the 
neighborhood and steals the bootleg trade 
away from Uncle Kelly, Cricket takes up 
with him. On the day set for their wed- 
ding the groom does not appear. Uncle 
Kelly has settled him. But the bride, all 
dressed for a wedding, must have a groom 
Blue snatches the opportunity. 

Things do not go well with Cricket and 
Blue. Three months after the wedding 


“bright 








Jutta Moop VETERKIN 


This time cinemen are dickering. 
she miscarries the rich stranger's chil 
Blue hides her shame, but Cricket is sick | 


of the settlement, its people and its life 
Even her love for Blue cannot hold her 
she runs off to New York, joins Man Jay 


in Harlem. When, later, they return t 
persuade Blue to give her a divorce, Blut 
cannot understand what it is all about 
After a fight in which Cricket defend 
Blue against Man Jay, Blue lets his love 
go. He will her again, no more, 0 


never more. 

The Author. Since Scarlet Sister Mar 
received the 1928 Pulitzer Prize, Authoress 
Julia Mood Peterkin has lived much the 
same local life as before with her cotton 
planting husband on Lang Syne Plantation, 
Fort Motte, S.C. Once a winter she goes 
to New York, “to pleasure herself,” not to 
be lionessed. At home the local colore 
folk know that “Miss Julia” has put them 


in books, do not much care. Negro in- 
telligentsiacs agree with the whites—tha 
Authoress Peterkin writes accuratel) 
vividly of the Gullah Negroes. Equally 
vivid, Bright Skin gives a broader pictutt 
of Gullah life than Scarlet Sister Mary 


Though Ethel Barrymore made no stag 
success of Scarlet Sister Mary, this tim 
cinemen are reported to be dickering 10 
the rights already. 
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“Avasxans, Orr To THE PotLatcr” 


Alaska 


A summer cruise to Alaska is a most restful and inspiring expe- 
rience. Imagine yourself at ease in a deck chair aboard a modern 
ocean liner, just floating day after day on the calm waters of the 
Inside Passage, between those incomparable mountains, where 
native Alaskans sail their graceful canoes! And, after your voyage— 
venture into the great Interior, to Mt. McKinley National Park. 


Cruises to Alaska are very inexpensive. 
May we tell you about them? 


Alaska Northern 
Steamship Alaska Pacific 
Company Railroad Railway 


booklets Room 5-C, Pier 2 333 N. Michigan 526 N. P. Bldg. 
address—» Seattle Chicago Saint Paul 
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Were here to remind you that its time 
to prepare your car for spring driving- 
DRAIN winter oil from your crankcase 
FILL with fresh crack- proof Texaco then 


LISTEN to a smoother, quieter engine 
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